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Inquiry into the prefent State of Medical Sargery, including. the 
Analogy betwixt external and internal Diforders, and the Infe- 
parability of these Branches of the fame Profefion. By Thomas 
Kirkland, M.D. Vel. 1. 8vo. 6s. in Boards. Dawfon. 


HIS very fhrewd and ingenious author again attracts 
Our attention, in a different form. In his earlier pub- 


lications, he feemed to praétife furgery alone ; but, fince the: 


acquifition of his new title, he warmly contends for the union 
of the two branches into which the art of healing has been 
hitherto divided. In the introduétion he fupports-his opi- 
nion with great ability and extenfive knowlege. He thinks 
that it is not enough, that the phyfician fhould poffefs a general 
acquaintance with furgery, but fhould know very intimately 
the ufual appearance of wounds and ulcers; have accurately 
watched the efforts of nature, and attended to the effects 
of the feveral fubftances which - promote their -healing, as 
well as the impediments to it, which arife from injudicious 
management, or defects of the conftitution. The deficiéncies 
of phyficians in thefe refpeéts, which are very generally ac- 
knowleged, are only to be compenfated by a new mode of 
education, or inftructing furgeons more particularly in me- 
dicine, that the acmé of their art may rather confift in faving 
than in amputating afimb. Our author alfo fuppofes that 
each {cience refleéts additional lufire on the other ; and that, 
if they were properly united, chronic ulcers would not be the 
nuifances of hofpitals, and the opprobria chirurgorum. 
' This opinion has-been frequently ftarted within a very 
short period; arid has, as ufual, found its defenders and op- 
onents. The union is apparently judicious; but the human 
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mind is limited in its attainments, and the ambition of genius, 
which would grafp at the whole circle of {cience, finds often 
the femblance alone, when it had expeéted the fubftance. Our 
author cannot be ignorant, that, with equal plaufibility, it has 

een recommended to fubdivide -the different difeafes, and to 
truft to each perfon that elafs which he has particularly 
ftudied, This in large cities is often prattifed; while in 
more remote fituations, the catholic: fcheme of our author is 
frequently obferved. Experience, however, has not afiifted 
us in the determination; the few faéts which chance or 
neceflity have dictated, can add little weight to either {cale. 
In fituations where manual dexterity is alone concerned, we 
cannot doubt of truiting the moft experienced artift; in the 
dedudtiogs of fcience, we fhould apply to the more generally 
informed philofopher. Unfortunately, medicine in its whole 
extent is a complicated art, and equally refufes the too general 
coalition or minute feparation. The fpirit of the prefent in- 
ititution, by uniting both thefe fchemes, is probably prefer- 
able ; while the phyfician, inattentive to the minuter details 
of the operator, fuperintends the whole, with a very general 
comprehenfive knowlege, both of the furgeon and apothe- 
cary’s art, he cam afiift in the more complicated fituations, to 
which the ufual routine of pratice is inadequate, and be 
occafionally, inftruéted by them in thofe circumftances which 
are dictated by conftant experience and a more frequent exa- 
mination. - A well-educated phyfician will find, that the 
infiructions which he requires are very few; but the pride 
of learning’ ought net to induce him to defpife them. 
‘Though this.feems to have been the original intention of the 
prefent diftribution, a very different conduc frequently pre- 
vails; yet, on the whole, what we have juit detailed feems 
moft advantageous to the health of the patient and the advance- 
ment of the {cience. 

There are indeed many important facts adduced by our 
author, which, at leaft, fhould lead phyficians to a more 
attentive examination of external difeaies, and might eilen- 
tially aflift them in their own departments. We fhall inierec 
them, as generally meriting our approbation, and as a {pecimen 
of the author’s manner and opinions; though we would, in 
many refpects,; limit his conclufions. 


‘ Dr. Freind fays, “ If the effeéts of outward applications 
were properly adjufted and explained, nothing would give 
greater light into the virtues and operations of internal medi- 
cines ;”” and this, experience might daily evince. We have men- 
tioned that a balfam compofed of pitch, &c. has a powerful 
fedative property in particular fores; and a man, troubied with 
Sipe: , : . a violent 
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4 violent nervous aithma, received the greateft relief by acci-, 
dentally taking fome of this remedy. Knowing its power by 
external application, we afterwards recommended its ufe ecca- 
fionally, and, in confequenee, the man enjoyed more eafe for 
feveral years, during the remainder of his lite, than he had for 
a long time experienced. Hence we fee in what ca! fes, and in 
what manner, tar-water proved ferviceabie; but as the internal 
ufe of it could not fo clearly point out its ntode of action, it 
was indifcriminately uled in all forts of diforders: the confe- 
quence was, that from its frequent failure of fuccefs, it funk 
into difufe, Myrth (befides its antifeptic property) has a power 
of allaying irritabili ity, When fprinkled in forés unattended with 
inflammation ; and does not this point out to us how it comes to 
pafs, that nervous coughs, under the fame predicarment, are fo 
certainly and effectually cured or relieved by it? Balfam of 
Peru is a fedative in fores unattended with heat or inflammation 3 
but where heat or inflammation prevails, it occations violent 
pain; if, therefore, it was given in an inflammation of the 
bowels, would not it produce tlie fame effeét? Whereas in the 
nervous colic, of {paims of the vifcera, it is often attended with 
the moft defirable fuccefs. Effential oils take off irritability in 
fores under the fame predicament, and in all likclihood produce 
their good efiects by this means upon the nerves of the prime via, 
when mixed with purges, or when taken inwardly for pains in 
the ftemach and bowels, nervous or chrdnic rheumati{m, &c. 
Oil of turpentine has often been known to eafe pain unattended 
with inflammation, when outwaidly applied ; and it is probably 
owing to this fedative power, that turpentine clyfters give fuch 
immediate relief in fits of the gravel, where no o inflammatory 
fymptoms appear; whereas all “fedatives having an irritating 
pToperty, it increafes the inflammation of wounds; and would 
it not in like manner increafe nephritic fymptoms, when accom- 
panied’ with heat, taken inwardly ? Rhubarb vently. increafes 
the flux in fores, cleanfes them, and renders t them lefs iirituble ; ; 
and are not its falutary effects in diforders of the bowels owing 
to thefe properties? Bark, applied to ulcers, corrects putrid 
acrimony, ftrengthens weakened fibres, and reftores them to 
natural {enfation when feeling is unnaturally acute; and it is 
prot vably owing to all, or forme of thefe qua ities. that fo 

nany yood efiects ar e experience: dfrewi itsufe. It is well known 
the liphyl's is corrected’ in fores by mercury } and is not the 
fame remedy an antidote to the venereal virus, whee taken in- 
wardly ? 

‘Tn this manner we might co on through the whole 
matéria medica, fhewing that the outward effects of remedies 
lead to the ifternal.ufe of them; and the flefhy fibres being 
expoted, frequently difgover to us "what effects medicines produce 
ya the body. Suppofe an ulcer to be in a healthy healing ftate, 
aud an ounce of falts to be given: inflammation about the fore 
foou' follows, the dif¢harge, which becomes thinner or more 
S 2 W.tery, 
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watery, is increafed, and by looking upon the fibres with @ 

lafs, we fee they are in a crude and ragged ftate. From this 
inftance we learn, that the effects of fuch kind of purges are not 
confined to the inteftines, to making an evacuation of ferum, or 
to the occafioning a higher excitement of nervous energy; but 
they traverfe the innermoft receffes of the body, trritate every 
erder of veffels, promote a circulation through them, and thus 
Fender them pervious. It is from thefe effects that purges are fo 
very ferviceable m bruifes; and we find out how it comes to 
pafs, when a difcharge from the urethra (for inftance) is fup- 
prefled, and brings on.a fwelling in the neighbouring parts, that 
relief is procured by fuch remedies. We plainly enough fee, 
by the ftate of the fibres, what kind of purges extend their 
effe&ts farther than the alimentary canal, what kind confine their 
action to this bowel, and the manner of giving purges to make 
them anfwer different purpofes. ‘The aétion of different kinds of 
fudorifics is pointed out in fores; and it 3s evident, from their 
being fretted, that though emetics are prevented by oprum from 
acting on the nerves of the primz viz, fo as to oceafion vomiting, 
that they irritate the whole fyftem, and thus evacuate by per- 
ipiration. Indeed, the vifible effect of vomits and purges in 
fores feems to prove, that whatever irritates the prime viz irri- 
tates the whole fyftem : and would any one have fo clearly known 
the deobftruent powers of emetics, that they promote abiorption, 
and extend their.effects to the remoteft parts of the body, had we 
not feen them reduce fwellings im the extremities, and m feveral 
ef the external glands ?’ | 

Dr. Kirkland is alfo of opinion, that a phyfician fhould 
be acquainted with midwifery ; but his chief arguments really 
prove no more than the neceflity of a general knowlege. 

After the Introduétion, our author prefixes two Differta- 
tions ; one, on the Brain and Nerves; the ether, on the 
Sympathy of the. Nerves, and different kinds of Irritability : 
but thefe have been publithed before, fo that they are pro- 
bably well’ known. He then proceeds to confider Isritability 
in general, the Pulfe, and Fevers ; but the laft differtation is 
only a practical abfiract of his former publication on the cure 
of thofe difeafes which are the caufe of fevers. 

Dr. Kirkland then proceeds to his real work, viz. an 
Inquiry into the prefent State of Medical Surgery, for which 
he had prepared in the preceding differtations. He here con- 
fiders inflammation in general, as well asthofe f{pecies of it 
which terminate by refolution. The particular fpecies are 
inflammation and eryfipelas of the fkin, inflammatory and 
acrvous rheumatifm, phlegmoncide rheumatifm, gout, in- 
flammatory oedema, and ophthalmia. 

In the‘ account of inflammation in general, Dr. Kirkland 
gives fome reafons why he does not aequiefce in the more 
3 ) : 7 ufuat 
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afual theories, and particularly combats. that which Dr. 
' Cullen has given in his Firft Lines of the Practice of Phy- 
fic; but, in our opinion, without faccefs. His oppofition 
feems chiefly to fail, where he endeavours to prove that no 
obftraction exifts in inflammations; and, though he reafons 
with much acatenefs and plaufibility, yet it were eafy to 
thew, that, from a defe& of fome nectflary diftintions, his 
conclufions are erroneous. It would lead us too far to purfue 
him at fall length, and we the more willingly omit any dif- 
cuffion of this kind, fince it is not connected with any 
practical deduGtion. His own opinion is, that ‘ inflam- 
mation is accumtlated beat brought on by nervous affection ; 
and that rednefs, pain, tumor, and a quickened pulfe, are 
only attending fymptoms.? The ordinary heat of animals, 
he thinks, arifes from the phlogifton of the body meeting 
‘with the ele€trical fluid, of which every thing in nature feems 
to poflefga portion. ‘This union.excites heat, and even flame, 
out of the body; fo that it is probable a fimilar effet may 
arife from their coalition in it. We fhall make no obferva- 
tion on-this new fyftem, except that it feems in fome meafure 
to refemble the opinion of Linnzus: ‘ medullare hoc (cere- 
brofum {cil.) nutritur tenuiffimo fpirituofo corticali ligquido, 
fed. flagrat ele@rico puimonibus hautto.’ | 

Dr. Kirkland next proceeds to the terminations of inflam- 
mations; and, as his opinions. on this fubject are peculiar, 
we fhall infert them. 

‘ Galen, from whofe theory many errors in phyfic have 
fprung, advifes to attempt difcuffion ig all inflammation arifing 
from fluxion, by different evacuations, till figns of matter ap- 
‘pear, and then a contrary method is to be purfued. And this 
dofrine, feemingly without being examined, has been copied 
from one writer to another down to our own times; the modera 
books in veneral directing us to bleed and purge, and to attempt 
difeuffion by every other method, — the firft appearance of 
inflammation. Bur if it refifts all difcutient means, we are then 
to defift from farther evacuation, aad as much as poflible to affift 
‘nature in bringing on fuppuration. But is not this acting with 
confefied uncertainty? And fhall we not always be doing wrong, © 
when the inflammation is incapable of being difperfed? A cri- 
terion ought to have been fixed when to attempt difcuffion, and 
‘when to let it alone; and before we preceed to a method of 
cure, we will try to remove this defect. 

‘ For this purpofe, we muft inquire into the manner in which 
mature bcrsett scetehibacas different kinds of inflammation ; and, 
previous to this enquiry, we mutt obferve, that we ufed the word 
difcuffion, in the laft chapter, in the common manner, to figni 
that procefs which removes the difeafe without any external folu- 
‘gon of continuity, except in the cuticle. By a diffolution of the 
panty ad .§ 3 parts 
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parts principally affected, we are to under{tand both fuppuration 
and mortification, which*feem only to differ in the manner ia 
which the parts are diflolved ; and by induration, we mean thofe 
hardneffes' in the cellular membrane, &c. which frequently 
happen after parts have been inflamed; and a hardnefs in the 
glands, diftin& from feir rhi, which we laok upon to be a difeafe 
iui generis, and nat an object of prefent inquiry. 

¢ lf inflammation is contined to the fkin, it either terminates by 
difperfiop or mortification, as will hereafter be proved. The 
fame may be faid when the idflasthatition happens 1 in men branes or 
tendons; for if it does not difperfe, the part floughs away in rags. 
The inflammatory rheumati{m never brings on either fuppu- 
ration or mortification: and of courfe; when it removes, mutt 
vo off by difperfion. The gout, and the oedema attended with 
inflammati ion, When they leave the patient regularly; always 
terminate in the fame manner. 

¢-When glands are inflamed from a fault in the fluids pafling 
through them, the inflammation difperfes, fuppuration comes 
on, or induration follows, according to the continuance and 
activity of the offending matter. If irs flay is not fufficiently 
long to corrode the vefiels in which it ftagnates, it returns again 
into the circulation, and the inflammation difappears ; as we fee 
in the glands‘in the axilla, which inflame after inoculation. If 
it remains in the gland a confiderable time, tlie fame inftance 
evinces that it corrodes through, feizes upon'the adjoining cel- 
jular “and adipofe membrane, “and brings on fuppuration ; ‘but if 
the matter ftagnatiny is of a lefs active nature, .and at PEN at 
corroding, induration js the confequence. 

* When a metaftafis of matter, not very acrid, jn any con- 
fiderable quantity, happens into the cellular membrane, an ab- 
{fcefs will moftly be the confequence; becaufe it will diflolve the 
fat and oil together with the membrane, when by heat, and _per- 
haps fome kind of fermentation, pus: 4s formed ; which eithér 
corrodes its way through the fkin,-is wholly taken up by the 
abforbent veflels, and the fkin and the parts underneath unite ; 
or a hardnefs, occafioned by infpiffated matter, is left behind, 
When the matter which is lodged in the cellular membrane is 
very acrid, inftead of forming mild pus, it converts the fat and 
oil into a highly corrofive ichor 3 ; anda diffolution of the mem- 
branes and fkin follows, from its being a cauflic, and producing a 
mortification. Sometimes a particular kind of acrimony effects an 
intermediate way of diffolution, for it crifps up and corrodes the 
-adipofe membrane; and when the tumor breaks, or is opened, a 
clear hot ichor, refembling brine, is difcharged. At other times 
the cellular membrane is Jefs crifped, and feparates half diffolved, 
as we fee daily in the carbuncle; owing probably to a difference 
in the tiature-and virulence of this kind of acrimony, 

* Hence we fee that the different.terminations of inflammation 

arife trom the nature and fituation of the offending caufe ;. for 
the fame kind of mattey, differentiy ftuated, will produce dif- 
erent 
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ferent effects. In the phlegmonoide eryfipelas, where part of 
the offending matter is lodged in the fkin, and part in the cel- 
lular membrane, the fkin fometimes mortifies while good matter 
is formed underneath. And this knowledge leads us to a true 
method. of cure, without interrupting nature, or wichout the 
great perplexity and confufion we meet with in writers upon this 
fubje‘t. But, to. make the matter plainer, we will confider in- 
flammation of the feveral parts mentioned diftin‘tly, with their 
proper method of cure; beginning with a fimple inflammation 
of the fkin, which, both on account of its fituation and fim- 
plicity, fit attracts our attention.’ : 




































Our readers will judge whether the author’s arguments are 
fuificient to confute the old fyftems. In our opinion, though 
the prefent views are recommended by their a.m,licity, yet 
they effectually oppofe the obfervations of the maft refpectable 
phyficians, Dr. Kirkland will probably allow, that inflam- 
mations of the lungs are rarely confined to one part of thofe 
organs, yet there is the moft decifive evidence of all the dif- 
ferent methods of termination from a peripneumony. A pu- 

.trid diffolution is not, indeed, fo frequent, becaufe a fuper- 
vening haemorrhage often prematurely clofes the fatal fcene: 
and he will find, among repeated inftances of the various ter- 
minations, in Morgagni’s very valuable work, * De Caufis et 
Scdibus Morborum,’ that a loofer texture of the lungs is 
mentioned, as well as their refembling the liver, from an 
effufion of blood, Our author will find various inftances alfa 
of fuppuration and putrid diffolution of the brain, in Le Cat 
and Deidier; and he will allow that inflammations of that 
part frequently terminate in refolution, Even the eryfipelas, 

‘the chief fupport of his reafoning, is fometimes inflamma- 
tory. In the fame epidemic; and in the adjoining beds of 
an hofpital, it has been fometimes putrid, and fometimes 
terminating in fuppuration, apparently from the different 
habits of the patients, and not from the violence cf the com- 
plaint. | 

It is not in our power to purfue the reafoning of our author 
in the varieties of difeafes: though we cannot always agree 
with him in his general opinions, yet we muft candidly allow 
him to be an intelligent and attentive practitioner; but we 
fear his very general recommendation of fedative applications 
to eryfipelas may fometimes be injurious. ‘There is much 
merit in his hiftory of the various remedies which have heen 
ufed in this complaint, though he feems to confider it too 
frequently as a difeafe merely topical. We have feen the 
true eryfipelas require as much bleeding as a peripneumony ; 
and again, in different fituations, the ftrongeft cordials have 
been neceffary. Our author’s ftationary fituation has given an 
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uniformity to his opinions which nature will refufe; and, 
when he writes to the world, he fhould imitate the candor of 
Baglivi, who conftantly mentions that his obfervations were 
made at Rome, and probably confined ‘to that climate. 

Perhaps, after all, the phyfician: may be inclined to difpute 
the furgeon’s claim to the management of gout, and the 
various kinds of rheumatifm. They are evidently diforders 
of the general fyftem, and feldom admit of applications, ex- 
cept of the moft fimple kind. Our author, in inflammatory 
rheumatifms, feems to confefs it, when he places ‘his chief 
dependence on purgatives. They are often highly ufe- 
ful, but inconvenient remedies, on account of the neceffity of 
frequent motion, which increafes the pains. But our limits 
will not permit us to mention the variety of practical remarks 
which occur in this work, and which certainly deferve the 
attention of practitioners, becaufe they feem to be dictated by 
careful obfervation. ‘There is, indeed, an obliquity in our 
author’s views, which turns him from the beaten path: 
contented with what he has himfelf thought, he is frequentl. 
little folicitous about the opinions of others ; but ftill he has 
read with care, and obferved with caution. In his future 
volumes we expect much inftruction, fince he {peaks with con- 
fidence concerning his fagacity in difcerning the varieties of 
ulcers, and of his fkil] in curing them. 

We ought not to difmifs this volume, without mentioning 
the opinion of our author refpe¢ting the want of irritability. in 
the internal furface of arteries, and their being without muf- 
cular fibres, or any proper power of contraction. His chief 
dependence is on Haller’s experiments on irritability, which’ 
have been repeated with very different fuccefs hy Dr. Monro, 
the prefent profeffor of anatomy at Edinburgh, and the late 
Dr. De Haen, of Vienna, With refpect to the coats of ar- 
teries, whether they contract by a mufcular power, or their 
elafticity, cannot be at prefent determined: but the author’s 
experiments are at leaft inconclufive, On cutting the carotids 
through, he obferves that the blood is driven in one continued 
impetuous ftream: hut this # exprefsly contradicted by the 
very candid and intelligent Dy. Hales, in his Hamattatics, 
Again, if the arteries att by a mufcular power, they muft 
contract like all hollow mufcles which have no fulcrum; and 
¢onfequently, when their continyity is deftroyed, all their 
action at the divided part will ceafe. Even Haller, the great 
fupporter of this doftrine, is almoft compelled, from the force 
of evidence, to allow the contraétility of arteries ; and,‘in his 
Jater works, complains of unfairnefs in his enemies, who 
yeprefent him as denying the mufcular power of arteries ix. 
general, when he {poke only of the {maller ones, 
Verbeia, 
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Verbeia; or, Wharfdale. 4 Poem. Defcriptive ond Dida&ic. 
With Hiftorical Remarks. 4t0. 35. 6d. White. 


HERE is fomething rather peculiar in the Dedication to 
this performance, confidering the fignature annexed. It 
begins in the following manner: 


“ It is not without reafon obferved, that the lefsa writer {peaks | 
of his own performances, the more likely they are to be efteemed | 
by his readers. | 

‘ This is a remark which vanity fhould ever have in view; 
but, alas! felf is fo important a being at all times, more efpe- 
cially in fcholaftic attire, that ic often becomes deaf to all falu- | 

) tary admonitions, and would rather facrifice character than fur- | 
a render one favourite notion or egotifm. 

* Self is a fubje&t that requires peculiar delicacy, concerning 
which few have been able to fpeak with grace and dignity fince 
the days of Czfar, who fhone_ as illuftrious in the elevated re- 
public of learning as he did in the arduous department of war 
and government.’ 


Guefs at our fusprize when we came to the conclufion, and 
found it dated, ‘ From the foot of Parnaffus, 20th May, 1782’, 
and fubfcribed, ‘ THE Muse.’ Sorry we are to fay, that the 
author has taken improper liberties with this lady, who ap- 
,i) pears to have had no concern in the bufinefs. Indeed he 
himfelf feems aware of it at the firft onfet; and, if we under- 
ftand him rightly, attributes his infpiration to Reflection. 
‘ Reflection whifpers, and may whifper right, 
That partial judgment-guides my dazzled fight, 
What do no fcenes, fays fhe, with flippant air, 
Rob’d by the Graces, his affections fhare ? 
Doth Memory then the duteous tafk decline, 
Nor found her pzans at Verbeia’s* thrine ? | 
Shall Wharfe’s chafte flood in flighted filence flow, | 
Nor on its lucid ‘face one glance Sediow ? | , | 
‘That flood on whom all eyes of tafte regale, | 
The fhepherd’s pride, and angler’s boafting tale 7 | 
Mutt Thames alone the poet’s garland wear, | 
| 





Live in defcription, and each honour bear ?” 

The infinnation, that Thames is the only river celebrated by 

Britith poets, cannot be allowed ; but let us proceed— 
‘ Forgive me, Pollio, if in mood ferene, | 
I deck my native banks with cheering green ; | 





¢ ®© Verbeia was the Roman patronefs of the river Wharfe, as 
appears by an infcription dug up at Ilkley (the Olicana of Ptolemy), | 
where the fecond cohort of the Lingones had been ftationed. The | 
ftone is now exifting near the public’way in the village, and is men- 


tioned by Camden. 
4 : Beftow 
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Verbeia, a Poem. 

Beftow a fmile upon the finny ftream, + 

My vernal paftimes and autumnal theme; 

Point to the glades where erft my wand’ring fight 

Firft rous’d the waking dreams of {pft delight ; ; 

Dreams though of fairy hue I trace the time, 

And ftrongly recognife the feaft fublime.’ 
We are not informed who Pollio is, but he certainly cannot 
be fuch a brute as to refent fo extraordinary an undertaking ; 
and if the author can effect his promife of ‘ decking, in the 
Serenity of his bumour, the banks with verdure,’ and. ‘ beftow- 
ing {miles’, not only on ‘ the finny ftreams, and paftimes of 
{pring’, but likewife on ‘ the theme of autumn’; if he can 
point out the place where he was firft infpired with ‘ dreams 
of fairy hue’; and can, as he fays in the two next lines, 

© Filing to the howling winds the murky lore 

That aims to rob me of the precious ftore ;’ 

he muft be a roft wenderful man, and capable of effecting 
what a common reader cannot underftand. We believe no 
farther fpecimen is neceflary; and fhall only add, in refpect 
to this poem, that, if harmony of numbers and exaétnefs of 
rhyme can atone for obfcurity and bombaft, it will not be 
deftitute of admirers. The hiftorical remarks are in generat 
triffing, but fome, particularly to the antiquary, not anen- 
tertaining. 

In an Appendix, as it is called, to this performance, we 
have firft an uninterefting ‘ account of Iikley church’, with 
a catalogue of its rectors and vicars. In the next place, 
« Strictures on Longevity’, in which we meet with nothing 
extraordinary, except the following obfervation. ‘ We find 
among Quakers neither painters, poets,’ nor muficians; nor 
indeed any remarkable inftances of old age.’ He accounts 
for it in a very peculiar manner, ‘ from their comparative 
numbers, and the modern date of their fect.’ The reafon 
and the fact we apprehend to be equally failacious: and 
though we do not recollect any mufical performer among them 
of diftinguifhed reputation, yet, as to painting, Weft will 
affert his claim, and Mr. Scott not be quite pleafed at 
being excluded from the poetical lift by this general exception. 
After this we have an eulogium on Goldfmith, of which the 
lefs ts faid, the lefs will be detraéted from our author’s 
credit ; and are next offered a poetical * Sketch of Francis 
Grofe, Efg. by a Friend ;” but how far that ingenious anti- 
quary may be pleafed with his friend’s ludicrous defcription 
of his corpulency, we are rather doubtful. Our author’s de- 
{criptive powers are. next exhibited in a parallel between the 
rivers Wharfdale and Wenfleydale ; for his part, * he freely 
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owns himfelf incompetent to the choice, wavering to delegate 
the prize, and at laft finds that divided taite, like two parallel 
lines, does not fenfibly approximate towards a preference ;’ 
* bat happy and grateful is he, who has it in his power to 
enjoy this refined and innocent polygamy.’ Here, we think, 
bigamy would have been the proper word, and rendered the 
metaphor more applicable and ftriking. 

We now come to a Paftoral, which, we, are aKured, <j 
of a new {pecies, or rather variety, in the poetical fyftem. 
Jt is mentioned as a ‘ fanciful frolic’—-as a ‘ winter’s inci- 
dent’; the only peculiarity, if that is one, we can perceive: 
in effentials it refembles moft other paftorals ;—but the reader 
fhall judge. 

The poet is defcribed as roving ‘ throagh Bolton’s glades, 
to robe a cafual thought in fimple rhyme.’ He is * led by 
the found of a pipe, and foftly whifp’ring trees ; then goes 
“to the fylvan brow,’ and overhears -a difcourfe between 
Amyntas and Celeftina, near a ‘ lift’ning itream’; to the fol- 
lowing effect. The Lover firft defires his ‘ delicious maid’ to 


‘ Give to the longing youth, eftrang’d to guile, 
Love’s pureft blofloms—yes, one gentle fmile.’ 


Sly rogue !—but hear her anfwer. Can any thing be: more 
natural or reafonable? 


‘ Forbear, fond fwain, nor farther urge your fway, 
Nor fpeak the language of infpiring May. 

Do cold December’s frofts accord with love ? 

Or polar blafts hymeneal rites improve ? 

Then wait the feafon when all nature fings, 

And leave to chance the fweets that feafon brings.’ 


This by no means fatisfies the impatient Amyntas, who tells 
her, that, ‘ though Her accents are fweeter than the thymy 
bee’, he cannot 


é a poftpone a day, an hour, 
That mutt detain him from the blifsful bower. 
Come then, my center’d world, celeftial dove, 
And gently lay to reft impatient love.’ 





This fhe. oppofes.with her former argument, the coldne/s of the 
aveather ; advifes him not to ‘ attempt the Cyprian fhore with 
{welling fails againft adverfe winds’ ; exprefles her ¢ partiality’ 
for *‘ fummer funs’, and the § delight’ fhe takes in the © mild 
images of love.’ Amyntas renews the attack, fpeaks. rap- 
turouily in praife of a cottage where they. might ‘ prattle years 
away unfeen by the fatyr’s eye’, &c. This proves irrefiftible ; 
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and the tender Celeftina makes the following confeflion to, fo 
it appears, her ecclefa/ffical admirer ! 


f Ah! pleafing pleader, and, ah! foothing man, 
Why would’ft thou try a latent flame to fan; 
Or deem that I from liberty will part, 

-And give to cleric ufe a playful heart ? 

O pity my reftraint, and guefs my mind.’ 


Amyntas thanks the ftars for their benevolence in thus checking 
« the fervid fever of his youth’, and compliments the lady, 
who, by her reply, feems equally impatient to retire to the 
cottage with her lover, though the ftrongly objects to his 


‘prattling fyftem. 


* A truce to arguinent, and ruftic verfe, 
Let Nature, mute, alone her tale exprefs,’ 


What follows is much in the fame ftrain, and the poem very 
naturally ends with a duet between the two parties. 
After this, Paforal are fome complimentary verfes ‘ to Lord 
B***ard on his birth-day’; and the farrago concludes with 
an account of a remarkable oak in Cowthorp; a curious 
tranfcript of the dome‘tic regulations in the firft lord Fairfax’s 
family ; and a fpecimen of barbarous poetry in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh. 





Chemical Effays. By R. Watfon, D.D, F.R.S. and Regius 


Profeffor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Cambridge. Vol. 111. 
‘1zmo. 45. fewed. Cadell. 


We: have already given our opinion of thefe elegant and 

inftructive Effays, and have no reafon from this addi- 
tionzl volume to change it. We hear, however, with regret, 
that the learned author, wifhes to reft from his labours; and 
that, though he had led us to expeét sao other volumes, his 
heaith requires that time which he had hitherto employed in 
the fmoky labours of the furnace. Indeed his fubfequent 
elevation might have had the fame effe&; but we feel a pecu- 
liar diftrefs in finding that our pleafure is purchafed by the 
difeafes of our benefactor, and that what may be added to 
our knowlege is drawn from the comforts and happinefs of the 
infirucior. 

The Effays in this volume are, JT. On Bitumens and Char- 
coal.—II. Of the Quantity of Water evaporated from the 
Surtace of the Earth in hot Weather.—III. Of Water dif. 
folved in Air.—IV. Of Cold produced during the Evapora. 
sion of Water, and the Solution of Salts,—V, Of the De- 
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grees of Heat in which Water begins to part with its Air, and 
in which it boils.—WI. Of Water in a folid State: of the 
Heat of Spring Water; and of a probable Caufe of the Im- 
pregnation of fulphureous Waters.—-VII. Of Derbythire 
Lead Ore. —VIII. Of the fmelting of Lead Ore, as practifed 
in Derbyfhire.—IX. Of Silver extratted from Lead. —X. Of 
Red and White Lead. 

Dr. Watfon firft purfues 1 the fubje&t of bitumens. He ob- 
ferves that they are probably of a fimilar nature, from the 
moft volatile naphtha ‘to the moft folid afphaltum ; for, by 
different proportions of the vitriolic acid, oil of ‘turpentine 
may be made to affume the various appearances of thefe 
bodies. He thinks alfo that they are feparated by fubter- 
raneous fires, and particularly remarks, that in a hill in Italy 
they are found at different heights of proportional denfities, 
The author next confiders the analyfis of charcoal, and has 
made fome accurate experiments to determine the quantity of 
weight loft by wood in charring. But for thefe we mutt refer 
to the work itfelf. The remarkable quality of charcoal. te 
lofe weight by heating, and to. regain it when cold, has 
much puzzled Dr. Wation ; but it is now found to arife en- 
tirely from its abforbing air. If we miftake not, the caufe 
was hinted at by Dr. Hales; but the experiment has been 
carried fo far as to produce, by this means, a more perfe& 
vacuom than by the beft air-pump. 

The fecond Effay, on the quantity of water evaporated 
from the furface of the earth, is curious and entertaining. 
The author thinks, from a fimple and eafy, but, in our opi- 
hion, a fallacious experiment, that an acre of ground may 
afford, in twelve hours, 1600 gallons of water by evapora- 
tion, though it be apparently fcorched. In its moift ftate, 
the quantity is neceflarily increafed ; but there are various 
circumftances which influence the procefs, and perhaps, on a 
more accurate enquiry, we fhould find reafon to deduét con- 
fiderably from the calculation. Metals, he finds, repel the 
vapour, and hinder its condenfation ; and Mr. du Fay found 
that they did not colleé& the falling dews. The operation in 
each cafe is probably fimilar, and it may be eafily traced to a 
fimilar caufe, viz. their conducting power as non-eleftrics. The 


_ efflay concludes with fome obfervations on the moifture of the 


atmofphere at different heights. 

The third Effay, on water diffolved in air, chiefly confifts 
in a detail of this well-known opinion concerning the caufe 
of evaporation ; but it is fupported by fome new and curious 
philofophical faéts. ‘This account of the afcent of vapours 
was publifhed, nearly at the fame time, by Le Roy, Lord 
Kaims, 
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Kaims, .Dr. Hamilton, and Dr..Franklin ; and traces of the 
fame opinion may be found in earlier authors. Though.clear 
and fimple-in its appearance, it is not, on the whole, fatis- 
faétory; and the mutual attraétion between air and water 
more probably contributes to the fupport of vapours than to 
their firit- formation. . There is.certainly a power in heat to 
expand water to any given rarity, entirely independent of the 
prefence of air... Our author feels the full force of the difficul- 
ties, but does not attempt to\remove them. He:concludes, that 
the mutual affinity may be.one.caufe of evaporation, though heat 
may'be another ; and that, indifferent cafes, thefe caufes may act 
in their diftinét. capacities. .. We believe,- however, that all na- 
tural operations are-governed by ‘one fimple principle, whofe 
aGion, though. not» always..uniform, ,yet.1s very feldom en- 
tirely remitted ; and we:muf probably look for the caufe of 
evaporation in that power which influences the cghefion and 
the denfities of bodies. It is well known that no fluid is 
totally exempted from evaporation; and that even folids, 
which more nearly refemble fluids, are found to be propor- 
tionally diminifhed in their quanti:ies, when expofed to the 
alr. : 

The cold produced by evaporation is a phenomenon well 
known. Our author illuftrates it with many curious faéts, 
but does not attempt to explain it, Im, general it appears 
that the cold is in proportion to the quickneis of the evapo- 
ration, and that it is greater when the evaporation is made in 
vacuo than in the open air, The cold produced by the folution 
of falts is equally well known. ‘Theresa curious fact, how- 
ever, mentioned by Dr. Watfon, with refpect to -fal ammon. 
that it diminifhes the heat juft as much.in winter as in fum-_ 
mer; that is, it. finks the thermometer twenty-fix degrees, 
whether it ftood, before the experiment, at feventy or thirty- 
two degrees. . | 

‘ The poflibility of freezing water in the middle of fummer, 
he adds, 1s rightly enough inferred from this experiment. In a 
tub, fuppofe of three feet in diameter, place a bucket, a little 
taller than the tub, of one foot in diameter; in the bucket hang 
a Florence flafk, or a flat lavender-water bottle, fo that the 
mouth of the bottle may be above the rim of the bucket: fill 
thete veflels with water heated, fuppofe, to feventy degrees. Sia- 
turate the water in the tub with fal ammoniac, then will the 
feventy degrees of heat be reduced to forty-four, the water 
lofing, during the folution of the falt, twenty-fix degrees. The 
water in the bucket being furrounded with this cold fluid, will 
itfelf be cooled; fuppofe it ta be cooled only to fifty degrees, 
then: by faturating it with fal ammoniac, it will lofe twenty-fix 
degrees more of its heat, and be cooled.to twenty-four degrees. 
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The water in the bottle being immerfed ina fluid, heated only to 
twenty-four degrees, will foon’ be cooled below. the freezing 


point, or'thirry-two degrees, and confequently will concrete inte 
ace,’ 


The fixth Effay contains fome fa&ts which are lefs common, 
though the fubje& does not feem fo generally interefing. 
Air begins to be wifdly feparated from water at about fixty 
degrees of heat, though it is probably feparated more early 
in an invifible tate: but this is varied by many circumftances, 
as the real quantity of air in the water, the weight of the 
atmofphere, &c. It is well known that water attracts air, 
and when the latter has been feparated by boiling, it reab- 
forbs the ufual quantity. But its aflinity for dephlogifticated 
air is greater than that which itthas for fixed air; fo that the 
air which has long ftood over wate?:is frequently noxious, for 
the water leaves the fixed air that is'contained in the portion 
of the atmofphere contiguous to it, while it abforbs the reft. 
The phenomena of boiling are next confidered, and the dif- 
ferent heats of boiling water, in different weights of air, 
given from De Luc and fir G. Shuckburgh. The fubfequeat 
experiment is in fome meafure new and entertaning, we fhall 
therefore infert it. 


‘ The following experiment is curious in itfelf, and it illuftrates 
both the nature of boiling in general; and whatiis here advanced 
relative to the heat of boiling water under different preflures of 
the atmofphere. I hit upon it many years ago, when I had an- 
other object in view. My defign was to exhibit a firixing inftance 
of the increafe of dimentions produced in fluids by various degrees 
of heat: in order to this, I took a large glafs veffel, refembiing 
in fhape fuch mercurial thermometers as have a bulb at the bottom ; 
the bulb of this veflel held above a gallon, and the item had P 
{mall diameter, and was above two feet in length. Into this 
veffel I poured boiling water, and having filled it up tothe very 
top of the ftem, I corked it with'a common cork ‘as lofe as 1 
could. -The water and the cork were at fir{t contiguous to each 
other; but in a very little time the water began to grow cold, 
and as it grew cold, it contracted itfelf and funk ver y vilibly in 
the {tem ; and thus the firft intention of the experiment was 
fully anfwered. Butan unexpected phenomenon prefented itfelf; 
the water, though it was removed from the fire, was growing 
cold, and had for fome time-entirely ceafed from boil ing, bepan 
to boil afrefh very violently ; the bubbles were large and numer- 
ous, and continued to afcend into the — between the furface 
of the water in the ftem and ‘the cork, where they burit, for 
above two hours. _When a hot iron was applied to that part of 
the ftem, through which the water in contracting itfelf had des 
fcending, the ebullition prefently ceafed; it was renewed when 
the iron was removed; and it became more than ordinarily vio- 
leat, 
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lent, when, by the application of a cloth dipped in cold water, 
that part was cooled. There is no great difficulty in accounting 
for thefe feveral appearances: by the finking of the water in the 
ftem a kind of vacuum is left between its furface and the cork; 
water and other fluids boil with lefs degrees of heat, when the 
preffure on their furface is diminifhed ; here the preffure of the 
atmofphere is wholly removed by means of the cork, and the 
water continues to boil, though its heat be conftantly decreafing. 
The interval between the water and the cork is not, as will be 
fhewn prefently, a perfe&t vacuum; it is occupied either by the 


vapour of the water, or by a fmall portion of air, or by both ; 


heat increafes the elafticity of both air and vapour, and thus 
augments the preflure upon the furface of the water; hence the 
cealing of the ebullition on the application of the hot iron; cold 
diminifhes the elafticity of air, and condenfes vapour; and thus, 
the preflure upon the furface being leflened by the application of 
the cold cloth, the ebullition of the water became more violent, 
When the water ceafed boiling I poured it on the bulb of a ther- 
mometer, and found that its heat was only 130 degrees. 

* Another circumflance deferving of notice remains to be men- 
tioned. When the water was become cold, it had funk through 
the whole ftem, and through part of the bulb ; I then inverted 
the veffel which contained it into a tub of water, and obferved 
upon the bottom of the bulb a large circular {pot void of water. 
I confidered this fpot as a perfect vacuum, for it anfwered to the 
{pace which the water, in contra¢ting itfelf, had deferted; and 
the vapour which, whilft the water was warm, might have been 
fuppofed to occupy that f{pace, I was perfuaded was condenfed bf 
the cold: in order to fee whether it was a vacuum or not, I pulled 
out the cork whilft it was under the furface of the water into which 
the vefiel.was inverted, being certain if it was a vacuum, it would 
be inftantly filled with water, which the preflure of the atmo- 
{phere would make to afcend through the ftem. In fact the cir- 
cular fpot was greatly diminifhed by the afcent of the water, but 
never (for the experiment was often repeated) taken wholly away : 
what remained muft have contained either air, or fome other 
fluid, whofe elafticity was a counterpoife to the preflure of the 
atmofphere, on the furface of the water in the tub. It would be 
too hafty a conclufion from this circumftance, to attribute the 
formation of the bubbles to the particles of air, from which 
water cannot be feparated by long boiling; for it may be, that 
this {mall portion of air arofe from the fubitance of the cork, of 
from the air in the water of the tub, that water having not been 
boiled; or it may have been intangled in the parts of the boiling 
water, as it was poured into the veffel, and not have had time to 
efcape before the cork was inferted; or, laftly, which is the 
leaft probable fuppofition, the vapour arifing from the water may 
not be capable of being totally condenfed.’ 

Dr. Watfon next proceeds to confider the nature of water 


in its folid flate; and, after fome ingenious obfervations, 
which 
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which we could with our limits would allow-us to admit; pro- 
téeds to mention fome important fatts: which relate to‘the re- 
gions of perpetual fnow. ‘ . ee | 

‘ In fome mountainous countries, the’ proportion betweet'the 
{now which falls at° one féafon of the year}’ and that whi¢h js 
diffolved in another, approaches fo Hearto an equaliry; that'upon 
thé fame {pot the*fnow miay in one yédr -befeen quite through 
the year, in another, thé laft fpeck will ¥anifh in a few weeks ‘of 
days, before a new fupply is brought bythe approach of winter: 
In colder climates; the utmoft power ofthe fummer fun is’ pot 
able to melt all'the fhow which falls in the'wintér. In 'afeending 
Mount Etna, thé Alps, or the Andes, "though the lower’ parts are 
found to be Tich ‘in’ vegetation, yer “you fon come td a region 
covered, as it fhould’feem, with everlalting fiow}; the height at 
which this region commences, Goes? not admit much - variation 
in the farne latitude, but'is very different im different latitudes; 
Tt begins at the diftance of near thtee miles above the level of the 
fea under the equinoctial line; ‘and at each pole, probably, it is — 
not removed from that level fo many Kutidréd feet ; it is found 
to be 606 yards nearer to the level of ‘the fea at Teneriffe than 
under the equator ; apd above 1200 yards ‘nearer in Switzeriand 
than at Teneriffe. ' ' 

‘ Not only the tops of high mountains in every quartet of'the 
globe are covered at all feaforis of the yéar with friow, ‘biit the 
ocean, both in the northera-and fouthern hemifphere, is, in high’ 
latitudes, replete with immenfe mountains and extenfive plains of 
ice, in the greateft heats of filmmer ; and-hence it has appeared 
probable to many, that both the inow upon the land, and the ice- 
upon the fea, receive an augmentation every year, froin the’con- 
tinued agency of the fame caufe which firft produced them. 

© A philofopher, well acquainted with the nature of the Alps, 
expreffles himfelf upon this fubject in the following manner: 
¢¢ One cannot doubt concerning the increafe of all ihe Glaciet’s 
of the Alps; for their very exiltence is a proof, that, in pre- 
ceding agés, the quantity of fnow which has’ fallen during the 
winter has exceéded the quantity melted during the furnmer. 
Now, not only the fame caufe {till fubfifts, but the cold, oce#- 
fioned by the mafs of ice already formed, ought to augment it 
ftill farther, and thence both more, fnow ought to fall, and a lefs 
quantity of it be melted.”” If this be admitted, the time will 
undoubtedly come when the fea will be diminithed in depth, | if 
not driéd up by the converfion’of the water, which is daily raifed 
from it, into fnow or ice; and had the world been as old, as 
fome are fond ‘of fuppofing it to be, we fhould probably have 
Kad no water upon its furface arthe prefent day. However, it 
mult be’ owned, that no argument can be drawn againft the an- 
tlquity of the world, from this confidcration, -becan‘e-there is 
reafon to believe that the ice and fnow upon the furf.ce of the 
earth are not anpually increafing in quantity.” For befides the 
heat‘ of the air in Tummer, there is another caufe which tends to 
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prevent-an indefinite augmentation of congealed water—the’ in- 
ternal heat of the earth. The general heat of the fprings of 
water,’ fituated deep in the bowels of the earth, is forty-eight 
degrees ; in mountainous countries | fufpect it to be fomewhat 
tefs, but fufficient, notwithftanding, for the purpofe here men- 
tioned. When the fnow, incumbent on any ipot of ground, is 
but thin, it may fo far cool the earth, that its internal heat may 
not be able to diffolve it; but when the bed is thick enough to 
protect the earth from the influence of the atmofpherical cold,’ 
that furface of the fnow, which is contiguous tothe furface of the 
earth, may, even in the coldeft winters, receive more heat from 
the earth than it does cold from the atmofphere, and on that 
fuppofition 1 fee no abfurdity in admitting, that it may be 
ditlolved at all feafons of the year. 

¢ The faét, I believe, is certain, that ftreams of water iffue 
from the bottom of the Glaciers in the Alps, in the greateft fe- 
verity of winter ; fo that, whether the internal heat of the earth 
be admitted or not, as a caufe fufficient to explam the pheno- 
menon, a conftant thaw of the ice or fnow, which is contiguous 
to the furface of the earth m the Alps, cannot be denied; and 
this, added to other caufes, may render it probable, that the 


quantity of congealed water has its limit; even in the coldeft 
climates.’ 


_ The author then proceeds to confider the heat of {prings, 
and finds them from about forty-eight to fifty-four degrees ; 
the mean of which is fifty-one. It is remarkable, that while 
fprings, which ren through the ftrata of limeftone, are moft 
warm, thofe from the mountains are leaft fo. The accidental 
mention of the fulphur of Harrowgate water leads the author to 
corfider fhortly the queftion, whether fulphur is aétually con- 
tained in the waters. He feems to doubt of its actual pre- 
fence, and mentions Dr. Monro’s opinion: he afterwards cites 
fome of his own experiments, in which inflammable air com- 
municated the fulphnreous tafte and fmell to water. It is, 
indeed, remarkable, that Monro has, in two or three places, 
hinted at the fame effects, though he feems never to have 
aStually made the experiment. We fhall infert Dr. Watfon’s 
method of imitating the Harrowgate water, as it may be 
fometimes of fervice to prepare it extemporaneoufly. 


‘ Into an apothecary’s vial, holding four or five ounces, put 
fome pounded lead ore, and pour upon it fome acid of vitriol (there 
28 no occafion to be foiicitous about the proportions of the lead 
ore and acid, for if there be move or lefs ore than the acid caw 
diffolve, ftill air enough for the purpofe will be difcharged ;) 
wrap a few folds of wet linen round one end of a bended tube, 


mfert this end into the neck of the vial fo clofely, that no 


air may pafs out of the vial except through the tube; the end 
of the tube fhould be at fome diftance from the furface of the 
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ncid. Put the other end of the tube into a bottle full of water; 
then, by fetting the vial on the hot bar of a grate, or by fome 
other means, heat the acid, and as foon as it is vented, it will 
begin to act on the lead ore, ‘and a great quantity of air will bé 
difcharged, which will pafs through the tube into the water itt 
the bottle, and in a few minutes the water will be ftrongly im- 
pregnated with the fulphureous properties of Harrowgate waters 
Betides its fulphureous impregnation, Harrowgate water contains 
fea falt ; and moft other fulphureous waters contain fome fult of 
other ; fo that, to make a complete imitation of them, the falts 
whieh they feverally hold fhould be added in due proportion td 
the water impregnated with the air here fpoken of.” 


The black athes of the bladder fucus infufed in watér, will 
impart fimilar properties to it; but a true hepar fulpbaris 
may be prepared from the fame afhes by a little chemical 
addrefs. 

A very curious effay on the Derbyfhire lead ore, which fol- 
lows, is lefs interefting to general readers; we fhall, therefore, 
omit it, as the fubftance ‘of it has been already publifhed 
in the Philofophical Tranfactions, for 1768. 

Dr. Watfon next proceeds to the fmelting of lead ore, as 
practifed in Derbyfhire. The chief obje& of the fmelter is 
to procure the greateft quantity of metal, with the leaft pof- 
fible expence ; fo that many methods, which would really 
increafe the former, are inadmiffible in particular cireum- 
ftances. He defcribes the ufual metheds of fmelting the 
lead, and gives an account of the hiftory of that important 
inftrament in the operation, the bellows. The chief im- 
provements the Doftor propofes are an horizontal chimney, 
to fave the lead which is fablimed during the fmelting ; 
though he candidly owns that he had, in his former work, over- 
rated the quantity ufually loft. The fecond, to preferve the 
fulphur ; or at leaft, if the heat fhould have decompofed it, 
to colle& the vitriolic acid. It appeafs that this method -is 
praticable in the copper works, though attended with move 
inconvenience in thofe of lead; but, as the chief benefit 
would arife from the vitriolic acid, our author’s method of 
collecting it may be probably employed with advantage. A 
third improvement is, to prevent the flag from entangling too 
much of the lead. Ass the lead is then chiefly in a calcined 
ftate, the author propofes to add fome charcoal-duft to revive 
it, and fome fcales of iron to abforb the fulphur; but this 
propofal is purely {peculative : we do not find that it has the 
lcaft foundation in experience. 

The ninth Effay, on the quantity of filver to be extracted 


from lead, affords fome curious information. Perhaps it 
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thay not be difpleafing to our readers to review an account of 
their natural riches. 


* Silver has formerly been extracted from lead in a great many 
places in this ifland. In the reign of Edward I. near 1600 pounds 
weight was obtained, in the courfe of three years, from a mine 
in Devonfhire, which had been difcoveied towards the begin~ 
ning of his reign; this mine is called a filver mine by the old 
writers, but it appears to have been a mine of lead which con- 
tained filver. The lead mines in Cardiganshire have at different 
periods afforded great quantities of filver: fir Hugh Middleton 
is faid to have cleared from them two thoufand pounds a month, 
and to have been enabled thereby to undertake the great work of 
bringing the New River from Ware to London ; and in allufion 
probably to thefe two great circumftances of his life, there are 
painted upon fome of his pictures the two terms—/ontes—fodine« 
Thefe fame mines yielded, in the time of the great rebellion, 
eighty ounces of filver out of every ton of lead, and part of the 
king’s army was paid with this filver, which was minted at 
Shrewfbury. A mint for the coinage of Welch filver had before. 
that time been eftablifhed in 1637,at Aberyflwith: the indenture 
was granted to Thomas Bufhel for the coining of half-crowns, 
fhillinys, fix-pences, two-pences, and pennies, and the monies 
were to be ftamped with the oftrich feathers on. both fides. In 
the year’ 1704 near three thoufand ounces of this Welch bullion 
were minted, at onetime, atthe tower. Webiter, in his hiftory 
of metals, publifhed in 1671, makes mention, from his own know- 
ledge, of two places in Craven, in the welft-riding of Yorkfhire, 
where formerly good filver ore (lead ore abounding in filver) 
had been gotten, One of the places was Brunghill moor in the 
parifh of Slaidburn, the ore of which held about the value of 
fixty-feven pounds of filver ina ton: the other was Skelkorn field 
within the townfhip of Rimmington in the parifh of Gifourn; it 
had formerly belonged to one Pudfey, who is fuppofed to have 
coined the filver he got out of his mine, there being many fhillings 
in that country which the common people called Pudfey’s 
fhillings. 

. © There is not at prefent any place in Derbyfhire where filver 
is extracted from lead. A work of this kind was eftablithed a tew 
years ago not far from Matlock, and the lead yielded fourteen 
ounces of filver from aton; but the mine which afforded the ore. 
was foon exhaufted, or became too difficult to be worked with 
profit. There is a lead mine in Patterdale near Kefwick, which. 
yields between fifty and fixty ounces of filver from a ton df the lead; 
the ore of this mine is reckoned to be poor in lead; and indeed 
it is very commonly obferved, that the pooreit lead ores yield - 
the moft filver, fo that much filver is probably thrown away for’ 
want ot having the ores of the pooreft fort properly aflayed.’ 


The proportion of filver in every ton is very various. Three 
@r four hundred ounces, and even fixty pounds, have been fup-. 
poled 
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poted to ae in that quantity ; but, in the ufual operations, they 
can feldom obtain more than twenty ounces. Nine ounces of 
filver in general will defray the expences of the operation, in- 
cluding the lead which is loft. Our author purfues the fubject 
in a variety of ufeful particulars. 

The laft Effay, on red lead, is lefs entertaining than the 
others. The chief circumftance which attracts our attention 
4s ‘its remarkable increafe,-of weight; but this is now known 
to depend entirely on the abforption of air during the calci- 
nation. ‘The filver ufually contained in lead is alfo in the red 
lead unchanged, though probably very minutely divided. 
The Doétor then proceeds to explain the nature of white lead, 
and other preparations of this metal; and, for the ufé of 
our fair readers, we fhall extra his opinion on cofmetics. 


‘ The Roman’ ladies were well acquainted with the ufe of 
cerufe as a cofmetic: Plautus introduces a waiting woman refufing 
to give her mifirefs either cerufe or rouge, becaufe, forfooth, in 
the true fpirit of a flattering Abigail, the ‘thought her quite | hand- 
fome enough without them. I fuppofe the Chiftian ladies in the 
days of St. : Jerome, were given to this Pagan cuftom, for the ve- 
nerable father inveighs very forcrbly againft the ufe of rouge for 
the lips and cheeks, “and st eucole for the face and neck, as incen- 
tives to luft, and indications of unchatte defires. W ithout pre- 
fuming to explore the arcana of a lady’stoilet, or to reveal the arts 
by which my fair countrywomen endeavour to improve charms, 
naturally irrefiftible, J would add to the admonition of St. Je- 
rome, a caution more likely, in thefe degenerate times, to be at- 
tended to—the certain ruin of the complexion, to fay nothing 
of more ferious maladies, which muit ever attend the conftant ap- 
plication of this drug. Nor is the magiitery of bifmuth, or 
Spanifh white, as it is called, much lefs pernicious than cerufe, 
notwithftanding its being in fuch repute in London, that the 
chemitts can hardly prepare it faft enough to fupply the demand 
for it. But if, as is moft probable, they “will neglect this caution, 
I warn them, however, to forbear the ufe of fuch wafhes at Har- 
rowgate, Moffat, and other places of the fame kind, left they 
fhould be in the ftate of the unlucky fair one, whofe face, neck, 
and arms were fuddenly defpoiled of all their beauties, and 
changed quite black ‘by a fulphureous water. Indeed, all phlo- 
giftic vapours, and even the fun itfelf tends to give both the 
magittery of bifmuth, and cerufe, a yellow colour: this obierva- 
tion may explain a Line 4 in Martial, where a ceruted ~— is faid 
to fear the fun.’ 


We thall conclude this account with the method by which 
Mr. Milner reduced red lead, by means of inflammable air 
alone. 

¢ To one end of a glafs tube, into the middle of which fome 
sed lead had been put, an empty bladder was tied; to the other 
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ead a bladder full of inflammable air, obtained from a folution of 
iron in the acid of vitriol, was faftened very clofe: that part of 
the tube, in which the red lead: was principally lodged, being 
heated almoft red hot, by being held over a {mall crucible full of 
burning charcoal, the. inflammable air was prefled out of the 
bladder ; at its firit paflage through the tube the red lead became 
brown, as if it- had been mixed with fome oleaginous particles ; 
and by preffing the bladders alternately for a fhort {pace of time, 
the red lead was reduced into fmall globules of lead; the quan- 
tity of inflammable air was.fenfibly diminifhed, a part of it hav- 
ing been abforbed by the red lead, when it became a metal,’ 

Having purfued our engaging author with more than ufual 
care, we fhould fcarcely venture to interpdfe our opinion ; 
yet it would ‘be unjuft not to mention the fentiments which 
have been fuggefted by an attentive perufal of the three 
volumes. As achemical work, they do not greatly extend 
the bounds of the fcience; ‘bit the author deferves fome 
praife, even in this way, for cautioufly correcting former 
errors, and pointing out the true path, though his other avo- 
cations will not permit him to purfue it. His obfervations 
on mining, and reducing the metals, are often valuable and 
original, Asa popular introduction to chemical knowlege, 
thefe volumes deferve the higheft commendations ; and, though 
in fome places “his views are lefs accurate than we had ex- 
pected to find them, they will not lead the reader into 
any material error. Dr. Watfon’s extenfive learning has fre- 
quently enabled him to elucidate doubtful fubjeé&s ; and his 
language, equally forcible and elegant, has given his expla- 
nations an additional ornament. It is the language of {cience 
in the moft polifhed. tate that. it can probably admit of, and 
we can truly fay we have not feen it equalled fince the days 
of Arbuthnot. 





The Art of Painting of Charles Alphoufe du Frefnoy, tranflated 
- into Englifo Verje by William Mafon, M. A. With Annotations 
by Sir Fofoua Reynolds, Knt. Prefident of the iad Academy. 
gto. 8s. in Boards. Cadell. 
M R. Mafon’s excellence, if. not fuperiority, in the poetical 
department, has been long and juftly acknawleged. The 
prefent performance, if it adds not frefh garlands to nis brow, 
will by no means tarnifh thofe he already wears. The tranf- 
lation of dry didactic precepts can allow no {cope to the fancy ; 
jts powers muft he dormant. Genius, like a fettered flave, 
muft trace the footfteps‘of a mafter ; and though, as in the pre- 
fent uiitance, he may now and then crop a flower by the road 
fide, yet he dares not overleap the bounds, or expatiate in the 
tempting 
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tempting fields:of imagination. Not that we mean to objeé 
againf the original. The condenfed fenfe of Du Frefnoy, and’ 
his knowlege of the fubje€& on which he treats, give him a, 
deferved reputation. Yet ftill we think the office of a tranfla- 
tor beneath Mr. Mafon, who has difplayed fuch eminent: 
talents for invention. We hazard this opinion, however,, 
with fome degree of reluctance, as the poem is fo, exquifitely, 
finifhed, and enriched with fuch valuable motes, that-we can- 
not entirely regret the undertaking. The following’ extracts 
from the Preface will fully explain, and: poffibly. vindicate, 
the author’s defign. 

¢ The poem-of M. du Frefnoy, when confidered-as a Treatife 
on Painting, may unqueftionably claim the merit of giving the 
leading principles of the art with more precifion, conciienefs, and’ 
accuracy, than any work of the-kind that has either preceded or 


followed it-; yet as it was publifhed about the middle of the laft 


century, many: of the precepts it contains have been fo frequently 
repeated by: later writers, that they have loft the air of novelty, 
and will, confequently, now be held’ common ; fome of them toa 
may, perhaps, not be fo generally true as to claim the authority 
of abiolute rules: yet the reader of tafte will always be pleafed 
to fee a Frenchman holding out to his countrymen the ftudy of 
nuture, and the chafte models of antiquity, when (if we except 
Le Sueur and Nicolo Pouffin, who were Frefnoy’s contempora- 
ries). fo few painters of. that nation have vepriedu either of thefe 
architypes. .The modern artitt alfo will be proud to emulate 
that fimplicity of ftyle, which this work has for more-than a:cen-* 
tury recommended, and.which, having only very lately- got the 
better of fluttering drapery and theatrical attitude, is.become.on¢ 
of the principal tefts of picturefque exccllence,’— 

‘ As to the poetical powers of my author, I do.not fuppofe 
that thefe alone would eyer have given him a place in the nu- 
merous libraries which he now holds; and I have, therefore, 
often wondered that M. de Voltaire, when he gave an account — 
of the authors who appeared in the age of Louis XIV. fhould 
difmifs Frefnoy, with faying, in his decifive manner, that ‘* his 
poem has fucceeded with fuch perfons as could bear to read 
Latin verfe,. not of the Auguftan age.” This is the criticifm-of a 
mere poet. No body, I fhould fuppofe, ever read Frefnoy to 
admire, or even criticife his verfification, but either to be in- 
ftructed by him as a painter, or improved as a virtuofo. 

¢ It was this lacter motive only, I confefs, that led me to at- 
tempt the following tranflation ; which was begun in’ very early 
youth, with a double view of implanting in my own memory the 
principles of a favourite art, and of acquiring.a habit of verfifica- 
tion, for which purpofe the clofe and condenfed {tile of the:ori- 
ginal feemed peculiarly calculated, efpecialiy when confidered as 
a fort of fchool exercife. However the tafk proved fo diffieulr, 
that when I had gone through a part of it I remitted of my dili- 
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gence, and proceeded at fuch feparate intervals, that I had paffed 
many pofterior produdiions through the prefs before this was 
brought to any conclufion in manufcript ; and, after it was fo, it 
lay long neglected, and would certainly have never been made 
public, had not Sir Jofhua Reynolds requefted a fight of it, and 
made an obliging offer of illuftrating it by a feries of his own 
notes. This prompted me to revife it with all poffible accuracy ; 
and as I had preferved the ftrictures which my late excellent 
friend Mr. Gray had made many years before on the verfion, as jt 
then ftood, I attended to each of them in their order with that de- 
ference which every criticifm of his muft demand. Befides this, as 
much more time was now elapfed fince I had myfelf perufed the 
copy, my own eye was become more open to its defects. I found 
the rule which my author had given to his painter full as ufeful 
to a writer, 
(Aft ubi confilium deerit fapientis amici 
Id tempus dabit, atque mora intermiffa labori.) 

And I may fay, with truth, that having become from this cir- 
cumflance, as impartial, if not as faitidious, to my own work, as 
any other critic could poffibly have been, I hardly left a fingle 
line in it without giving it, what I thought, an emendation. . It 
is not, therefore, as a juvenile work that I now prefent it to thé 
public, but as one which I have improved to the utmofl of my 


mature abilities, in order to make it more worthy ‘of its an- 
notator.’ ‘ 4 


This is calculated to raife our expectations pretty high, and 
on the whole they are not difappointed, dignum fert tanto 
promiffir hiatu. ‘The preface is preceded by a poetical epiftle 
from the tranflator to the commentator, not unworthy the 
author, nor the friend to whom it is addrefled. In the begin- 
ning he cenfures Dryden for transforming Frefnoy’s ‘ ftudied 
ftrain to carelefs profe ;’ and after paying fome juft compli- 
ments to his ‘ artlefs elegance and eafe,’ thus arraigns his 
harmonious fucceffor for his adulatory verfes to Jervas. | 
‘ This artlefs elegance, this native fire 

Provok’d his tuneful heir to firike the lyre, 
Who, proud his numbers with that profe to joiz, 
Wove an illuftrious wreath for. friendfhip’s /srizc. 
‘ How oft, on that fair fhrine when poets bind 
The flowers of fong, does partial paffion blind 
Their judgment’s eye! how oft does truth difclain 
The deed, and fcorn to call it genuine fame ! 
How did the here, when Jervas was the theme, 
Waft through the ivory gate the poet’s dream ! 
How view, indignant, error’s bafe alloy 
The fterling luftre of his praife deftroy, 
Which now, if praife like his my mule could coz, 
Current thro’ ages, fhe would ftamp for shine. 
tai 
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‘ Let friendthip, as fhe caus’d, excufe the deed ; 
AVith thee, and fuch as thee, fhe muft fucceed. 
‘ But what, if fafhion tempted Pope aftray ? 
The witch has fpells, and Jervas knew a day 
When mode-ftruck belles and beaux were proud to come 
And buy of him a thoutand years of bloom.’ 





Notwithftanding the juftice of this cenfure, we cannot but 
think the lines alluded to, 


‘ Beauty, frail flower, that every feafon fears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thoufand years,’ 


are pofiefied of fuch delicacy and fweetnefs, that they will, in all 
probability, furvive the paflage in which they are condemned, 
and not only long outlive the colouring of Jervas, but even of 
ia the prefent great difpenfer of pictorial bloom. The words 
| marked with Italics are certainly unjuitifiable rhymes: whe- 
ther proceeding from inattention, or an ear vitiated by a 
provincial dialect, we know not. Our reprobation.does not 
proceed from the faftidioufnefs of criticifm, but left the 
example of a writer fo juftly eminent fhould fhelter the in- 
dolence of fucceeding ones under his authority. On the 
whole, it is an excellent little poem, though in cur opinion 
inferior to Pope’s in eafe and freedom ; both were probably 
equally laboured, but it would be needlefs toinform Mr. Mafon, 
i that artis ef celare artem. Sir Johhua may reft fatisfied with 
Waller’s excufe to Charles, that ‘a poet fucceeds better in 
fiction than in truth.’ 
' 'The poem opens in the following manner: 


‘ True poetry the painter’s power difplays ; 
True painting emulates the poet’s lays, 
The rival fifters, fond of equal fame, 
Alternate changetheir office and their name ; 
Bid filent poetry the canvafs warm, 
The tuneful page with {peaking picture charm, 
‘ Ut pictura poefis erit; fimilifque poefi 
\}> Sit pictura ; refert par emula quzque iororem, 
| Alternantque vices & nomina ; muta poefis 
‘ Dicitur hec, pictura loquens folet illa vocari.’ 


The difficulty of adhering to the original, and clothing this 
plain exordium in a graceful garb, is fully obvious. Mr. 


Mafon, however, has admirably fucceeded, and, as he promifed 
in his epiftle, in a line equally juft and picturefque, 


‘ Taught the clofe folds to take an eafier flow.’ 
But to proceed, 


¢ What to the ear fublimer rapture brings, 
That ftrain alone the genuine poet fings ; 
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That form alone where glows peculiar grace, 

The genuine painter condefcends to:trace :. 

No fordid theme will verfe or paint admit, 

Unworthy colours if unworthy wit. 


‘ Quod fuit auditu gratum cecinere poetz ; 
Quod pulchrum afpectu: pictores. pingere curant : 
Quaque poetarum numeris indigna tuére, 
‘Non eadem pictorum operam ftudiumq; merentur :’ 


The two laft lines. but faintly and imperfectly exprefs the 
meaning of their correfpondent, ones in the original, The 
following, however, fufficiently atone for them; though in 
fome places they might have been more literal, and equally 


poetical: aulamgue. tonantis ingreffa, is not juftly rendered by 


* rove the regions of fupernal light,” and orague magna deutt, 
feems totally omitted. | 


¢ From, you, bleft pair! religion deigns to claim 
‘Her facred honours; at her awful name 
High o’er the ftars you take your foaring flight, 
And rove thie regions of fupernal light, 

Attend to lays that flow from tongues divine, 
Undazzled gaze where charms feraphic fhine ; 
Trace beauty’s beam to its eternal fpring, 
And pure to‘man the fire coeleftial bring. 

‘ Then round this globe on joint purfuit-ye ftray, 
Time’s ample annals ftudioufly furvey ; 

And from the eddies of oblivion’s ttream, 
Propitious fnatch each memorable theme. 

* Thus to each form, in heav’n, and earth, and fea,. 
That wins with grace, or awes with dignity, , 
To each exalted deed, which dares to claim 
The glorious meed of an immortal fame, 

That meed ye grant. Hence, to remoteit age, 
The hero’s foul darts from the poet’s page ; 
Hence, from the canvafs, fill, with wonted ftate, 
He lives, he breathes, he braves tiie frown of fate. 
Such powers, fuch praifes, heav’n-born pair, belong 
To magic colouring, and.creative fong. 


‘\ Amba quippe facros ad religionis honores 
Sydereos fuperant ignes, aulamque tonantis 
Jngreffe, Divam afpectu, alloquioque fruuntur ; 
Oraque magna. Defm, & ditta obfervata reportant, 
Coelcitemque fuerum operum mortalibusignem. 

Inde per hune- orbem. ftudiis coeuntibus errant, 
Carpentes que-digna fui, revolutaque luftrant 
Tempora, querendis confortibus argumentis. 

‘ Denique quecunq; in ceelo, terraque, ‘marique 
Longius in tempus durare, ut pulchra, merentur, 
Nobiiitate fua, claroque infignia:cafu, 

Pives & ampla manet pictores atque pottas 
Materies ; 
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Materies ; inde alta fonant per fecula mundo 

Nomina, magmanimis heroibus inde fuperttes 

Gloria, perpetuoque operum miracula reftant : 

Tantus ineft divis honor artibus atque poteftas,’ 


After this, Apollo and the Mufes are renounced, and the 
remainder is dedicated to obfervation and inftruétion, in the 
art’ profeffedly treated of. Some paffages, however, in the 
original, are not devoid of poetical merit ; but Mr. Mafon has 
contrived to embellifh thofe even of the moft forbidding com- 

lexion, and elucidated the obfcureft precepts. We shall 
felee, as an inftance, the encomium on Correggio, Titian, and 
fAnnibal Caracci. 
‘ Bright, beyond all the reft, Correggio flings 
His ample lights, and round them gently brings 
The mingling fhade. In all his works we view 
Grandeur of ftyle; and chaftity of hue. 
« Yet higher {till great Titian dar’d to foar, 
He reach’d the loftieft heights of coloring’s power ; 
His friendly tints in happieft mixture flow, 
fis fhades and lights their juit gradations know, 
He knew thofe dear delufions: of the art, 
That round, relieve, infpirit ev’ry part: 
Hence deem’d divine, the world his merit own’d, 
With. riches loaded, and with honours crown’d. 
‘ From all their charms, combin’d, with. happy toil, 
Did Annibal compofe his wond’rous ftyle: 
O’er the fair fraud fo clofe a veil is thrown, 
That every borrow’d grace becomes his own. 
‘ Clarior ante alios Corregius extitit, ampla 
Luce fuperfufa, circum coéuntibus umbris, 
Pingendique modo grandi, & traétando colore 
Corpora. Amicitiamaque, gradufque, dolofque colorum, 
Compagemque.ita difpofuit Titianus, ut inde 
Divus fit dictus, magnis et honoribus auctus, 
Fortunzque bonis: Quos fedulus Hannibal omnes 
In propriam mentem, atque modum mira arte coégit.’ 


How dark and abftruie is the original, how perfpicuous and 
animated the tranflation! No one, unlefs equally bleft by the 
{miles of the fifter arts, could have done juftice to fo difficult 
and unpromifing a vaflage. 

The poem in the original is clofed with fome exaggerated 
compliments to the French monarch on his fuccefs againft the 
Spaniards. ‘This provokes Mr. Mafon’s indignation; he re- 
probates ‘ the flatterer,? and concludes with fome * occa- 
fional verfes,’ expreffing his zeal for freedom and his country. 
But what occafon to introduce fo extraneous a fubje&@? What 
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have the author’s political fentiments to do with the, tranfla- 
tion of Frefnay’s art of painting? 

The notes on this performance. are fuch as might be ex- 
pected from an artift, who has joined deep theory to conftant 
practice. Many of Sir Jofhua’s obfervations have already been 
anticipated in his Difcourfes to the Academy, which could not 
tbe well avoided, when the fame fubject occurred again. Some 
of thefe notes contain a doctrine certainly contrary to the 
principles of painting, as prattifed by other great matters, and 
which appeats to us not founded in truth: it is with the 
greateft deference that we profefs a contrary opinion to fo 
competent a judge; but Jet the reader, if an artiit, determine 
between us. 

In the fourth note we have the following direction for the 
painter: : 


¢ It is better that he thould come to diverfify on particulars 
from the: large and broad idea’of things, than vainly attempt to 
afcend from particulars to this great general idea; for to general- 
ize from the endlefs and vicious variety of ecfuval forms, requires 
a mind of wonderful capacity ; it is perhaps more than any one 
mind can accomplifh: but when the other, and | think better, 
courfe is purfued, the artift may avail himfelf of the united powers 
of all his predeceffors. He {ets out with an ample inhentance, 
and avails himfelf of the felection of ages.’ 


To us the contrary appears the truth. If the defigner does 
not firft begin with nature, he can never judge of the painter’s 
improvement of it. Is it not more natural to afcend to this 
fancied excellence from a ftate of lefs perfection, than vainly 
to attempt what muft be beyond the reach of the young prac- 
titioner, and which muft of courfe end in bringing him back 
to the point from whence he fhould firft have proceeded ? 
In the ninth note we are told, that, 


‘ In, a painter it is particularly dangerous to be too good a 
Apeaker, it leffens the neceflary endeavours to make: himfelf 
tnafter of the language which properly belongs to his art, that of 
his pencil. ‘This circle of felt-applaufe and refle&ted admiration, 
is to him the werld, which he vainly imagines he has engaged in 
his party, and that further enterprize becomes lefs neceflary.’ , 


This is an admirable leffon for painters in general, though 
we have fome fufpicion that it is addreffed to a particular 
artift. In the 17th we find the following obfervation : _ 





‘ It muft be remembered, that the component parts of the 
moft perfect ftatue never can excel nature; that we can form no 
idea of beauty beyond her works: we can only make this rare 
adffemblage ; and it is fo rare, that if we are to give the name of 
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moniter to what is uncommon, we might, in the words of the 
duké of Buckingham, call it 
“¢ A faultlefs monfter which the world ne’er faw.” 
ner far the juftice of this remark may be difputed we know 
; the fame thought enlarged, occured in the 7; birty Letters 
we ap laft month, page 162,.&c. 

In the 18th note, we have an accurate lift of the proportion 
which the parts of the human body bear to each other. The 
menfuration of the upper half of the Venus de Medicis will 
probably make the reader {mile ;. and when the Apollo is faid 
in a certain part to have ‘ half a nofe more,’ precifion feems 
to have taken place of propriety, as it will put wicked wits in 
mind of, Nofcitur ex nafo, Jc.—In the 28th we are told, that, 


‘ In painting it is far better to havea model even to depart 
from, than to have nothing fixed and certain to determine the 
idea: there is fomething then to proceed on, fomething to be 
corrected ; fo that even fuppoting no part is taken, the model 
has ftill been not without ufe.’ 


This feems to agree with our remark on the 4th note, and of 
courfe the author either contradicts himfelf, or we do not pof- 
fibly underftand his meaning. In the 37th note, fpeaking of 
the ancient artifts, he obferves, 


« What difpofes me to think higher of their colouring than any 
remains of antient painting will warrant, is the account whicl 
Pliny gives of the mode of operation ufed by Apelles, that over 
his finithed picture he fpread a tranfparent liquid like ink, of 
which the effect was to give brilliancy, and at the fame time to 
lower the too great glare of the colour.’ 


From this remark, fome people might be apt to think that the 
illuftrious commentator, in his early days, was determined to 
paint like the ancients; for it is certain he fpread over his 
pictures a liquid, which foon ceafed to be tranfparent, and 
Jeft them as dark and colourlefs as the greateft connoifleur 
could defire. In the 41ft it is faid, 

‘ The predominant colours of the piXture ought to be of a 
warm mellow kind, red or yellow, and no more cold colour thould 
be introduced but what will be juft enouyh to ferve as a ground 
or foil to fet off and give value to the mellow colours, and never 
itfelf be principal ; for this purpofe a quarter of the picture will 
be fuffictent ; thofe cold colours, whether blue, grey, or green, 
are to be difperfed about the ground or furr ounding parts of the 
picture, wherever it has the appearance of w ranting fuch a foil, 
but fparingly employed in the mafles of light.’ 


Sir Jofhua’s picture of the death of Dido, feems to have been 
painted on this principle. 

In the 43d note we are told, ‘ the colours, however 
4 diftinguithed 
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- diftinguifhed in their light, fhould be nearly the fame in their 
fhadows.’——Nothing is more certain, nor more eafily demon- 
ftrable, than that colours are as diftinguifhable in fhadow as 
light ; and no effect is more pleafing in painting, than where 
the colour is carried on, without being altered, from the 
firongeit lights, through the middle tints to the darkeft 
fhadows. It is this that makes the Flemifh pi€tures have a 
brilliancy and truth, which has never yet been attained by the 
Italians or painters of any other country, fome ‘portraits and 
land{capes of Gainfborough excepted ; and it is the reprefen- 
tation of this effet that makes the modern prints fo very fu- 
perior to the ancient. In fome mezzotintos of the beft fcra- 
pers, from the nice adjuftment of the proportionable tints we 
have almoft the effect of real colour. The cottagers from Du 
Sart, by Woollet, is a wonderful inftance of the engraver’s 
axtin producing the appearance of colour, by pra¢tifing a princi - 
ple, which Sir Jofhua (in our opinion very unjuftly) condemns. 
In the 54th note, he obferves that, 

© In heroic fubjects i it will not, I hope, appear too great refine- 
ment of criticifm to fay, that the want of naturalnefs or deception 
of the art, which give to an inferior file, its whole value, 1s no 
material difadvantage : the Hours, for inftance, as reprefented by 
‘Julio Romano, giving provender to the horfes of the Sun, would 
not {trike the imagination more forcibly from their being coloured 
with the pencil of Rubens, though he would have reprefented 
them more naturally ; but might “he not poifibly, by that very 


act, have brought them down from their celeftial fiate to the rank 
of mere terreftrial animals ?” 


This remark is perfectly juft, and the pidure of Phaeton by 
Stubbs, in Sir Jofhua’s poffeffion, is a ftriking example of it. 

Notwithftanding we have aflumed the liberty of fometimes 
differing from this learned and excellent painter, yet we 
would be underftood to give our moft hearty approbation in 
general to his precepts, and the language in which they are 
conveyed. Our few exceptions will doubtlefs be confidered as 
proofs of attention, and of our wifhes to avoid indiicriminate 
praife. A fpecies of flattery beneath the notice of authors 
and artifts of diftinguithed excellence. 





Hiftory of the Revolt of Ali Bey againft the Ottoman Portes 
including an Account of the Form and Government of Egypt ; 
together with a Defcription of Grand Catro, and of several 
celebrated Places in Egypt, Paleftine, and Syria, Gc. By 
S. LZ. 8vo. Payne and Son. 

We. can feldom attain any accurate accounts of the 

fudden changes which happen in the fluctuating govern- 
ments of the Eaft; and their connection with the affairs of Eu- 
rope 
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tope is fo rémote, that'wé quietly acquiefce in our ignorance. 


Yet fome of their revolts ate attended with confequences fo 
important; amidft ‘ftenes of barbarous oruelties and the 
moft inhuman oppreflion, we fometimes meet with charaGers 
fo interefting, that we are toufed from our inatter- 
tion, and compelled to éxamine and femetimes to admire. 
The candor and fimplicity of the prefent ‘author are the 
ftrongeft criteria of his veracity; and we have little hefitation 
in believing this fhort, but very fatisfa&tory relation of the ad- 
ventures of an amiable but unfortunate hero. Somewhat 
perhaps may be attributed to the ‘partiality of a man, who 
had received confiderable favours from Ali Bey ; but the con- 
curring accounts of every traveller, whofe tranfitory vifits 
have led them to give us any information on this fubject, con- 
firm, in a remarkable manner, the opinions of our author. 
To ftamp fome degree of authenticity on this narrative, we 


muft relate the plain account which Mr. L. gives-of his con- 
nection with Ali Bey. 


‘ In the year 1746, about the end of May, a very interefting 
affair happened to our family. My eldeit brother, to avoid death, 
or change of religion, thought proper to banifh himfelf forever 
from his native country : he took me with him, and we went to 
Damiata, or Pelufium: I ftayedwith him there two weeks, being 
then about the age of ten years, till he received an anfwer from 
Grand Cairo, to a letter which he had written toa relation of nity 
mother, who was then in the fervice of Rahip Mahomet, pafha 
of Cairo; from thence I was fent from my brother’sto my uncle 
at Cairo. My uncle was intimately acquainted with Ibrahim 
Kiahaya, whom I mention in my work. Ali Bey was then.aditelie 
office of hafnadar, and my uncle ufed frequently to take.me with, 
him to Ibrahim Kiahaya, who often ordered Ali to give me one 
thing or another as a prefent; Ali ufed alfo to come very often 
to my uncle’s houfe, in the caftle, and had many prefents from | 
my uncle, fuch as furs and broad cloth, and other foreign 
things; by thefe means I became intimately acquainted with 
Ali, though a youth. This ‘firft acquaintance lafted till the 
year 1749, in which time, ‘the pafha being difmiffed by the- 
divan, in the manner hereafter mentioned, my uncle -was obliged 
to follow him, and I alfo went with him to -Natolia, to a town 
called Giufcl Iffar, at which place we remained fourteen months 
but my-uncle’s health being in danger, as the air of the countny 
did not agree with his conftitution, he begged leave of the patha 
to remove for change of air, and having obtained it, -we departed 
from thence to Smyrna, ahd from thence to Conftantinople. I 
ftaid with him till the year 1753, at which tiine -fome circum- 
frances obliged me te part from him, and -Tive independent; I 
therefore thought proper to lead a mercantile life; and having 
foie money in my ‘poflefion, inveited it in geods there, and 
putting 
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| patting them on board a thip which was going: to Syria and 


amiata, I went with it to Damiata; there I met Maalini 
Michael Farha, who was then under-commiffioner in the cuftoms; 
and protected by Ibrahim Kiahaya, and favourite to Ali Bey, 
with whom I became acquainted, and he bought of me moft o 
my goods. From him I heard of Ali Bey’s elevation, and begged of 
him, whenever he found an opportunity, to pay my refpects to 
him. From that time ! ufed to correfpond with Maalim Farha, 
and in his letters he affured me, that he always prefented my 
refpects to Ali Bey, whenever he received any letters of me. 
He alfo very often ufed to fend me a commiffion for European 
goods, for Ali Bey, which I punctually complied with. 

‘ In the year 1769, while I was in Europe, I received an 
order from Ali Bey himielf, accompanied with Farha’s letter, 
defiring me to endeavour to fettle fome affairs for him in my 
travels, and go to Cairo as foon as poffible, becaufe he had fome 
fervice to employ me in. My affairs detained me in Europe tilk 
the year 1771, when | went to Alexandria, and from thence to 
Cairo, where I had the honour to be prefented to him by 
Maalim Farha, and fince that time I remained in his fervice, till 
his defeat, which involved me in ruin. As for the things of 
which I was not an eye-witnefs, they were related to me by Farha, 
Tantavi, Rifk, Sulficar, and fome by Ali Bey himfelf.’ 


Our author’s account of the government of Egypt is con- 
cife and clear. It feems a limited ariftocracy. ‘The beys, who 
are independent in their own diftriéts, are the joint-governors 
of the kingdom: the bafha, nominated by the porte, has little 
real power in oppofition to them when they are united. They 
are, however, chofen by him, conftantly from among the flaves 


of the former beys, and chiefly by the intereft and influence 


of their feveral matters. | 

Ali Bey, raifed by degrees to this high office, and poffeffed 
of great influence, had excited the jealoufy of the grand 
fignior, who fent to the bafha for his head. Ali, who had 
been informed of the intention, intercepted the meflenger, 
and, with the help of his brethren, difmiffed the bafha. The 
Porte endeavoured to oppofe him with its force, and was fre- 
quently defeated.. But one of his favourites, to whom he had. 
éntrufted the command of the army of the republic, at laft 
deferted him, though he was-indebted to’ Ali for his rank and 
fortune; and, after many efforts, the unfortunate Ali was 
killed. 

This is a fhort hiftory of the hero, who, among the nume- 
rous and petty ufurpers of the Eaft, has had the fortune to 
be attended to and admired in Europe. After the clevation 
of Ali, he fent for his father. We fhall infert the affecting 
account of their interview, as a fpecimen’of the author’s 
execution, 
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execution. It will remind fome of our readers of the meeting 


between Jofeph and his father and brethren. - 


© In the year 1766, Ali Bey fent Tantavi, one of the afore- 
mentioned favourites, whom he had raifed to the digniry of a 
bey, to conduct the hafne to Conftantinople ; giving him inftruc- 
tions, that on his arrival in that city, he thould fend a proper 
perfon to Abazia, to inquire if his father and fifter were living ; 
to invite them to Conftantinople, and on Tantavi’s return, to 
bring them with him to Ma‘r. Tantavi obeyed thefe orders, and 
difpatched his hafnadar, who found Daout, Ali Bey’s father, and 
delivered his meflage. The old man, overjoyed at hearing from 
his fon, foon fettled his domeftic concerns, and fet out with the 
hafnadar, his youngeft daughter, and his grandfon, leaving his 
eldeft daughter at home with her hufband, to take care of his 
affairs. 

* Having arrived at Conftantinople by the time that Tantavi 
had finifhed his commiffion, Daout, and his daughter and grand- 
fon, accompanied hin to Egypt, where they arrived, after a jour- 
ney of forty days. : 

‘ Ali Bey having been informed by an exprefs, df Daout’s ap- 
ptoach, he went out of the city with a numerous retinue to meet 
him, and as foon as he faw him, he fell on his knees and kiffed 
his father’s hand. ‘The joy of the father and fon was exprefled 
by tears, being for a while too great for words. The fon was 
tranfported to fee his parent, after an abfence of fo many years ; 
and the father was no lefs happy to find his fon in fuch an 
elevated rank. They all proceeded to Ali Bey’s palace in the 
Ufbeckie, in Cairo, where Daout’s feet being wafhed by the 
domefticks, he was led into the harem, and Ali Bey prefented to 
him the princefs Mary and her child. Daout was rejoiced to fee 
his fon fo happy with fuch a beautiful wife. Ali Bey’s fitter and 
nephew were then prefented to the princefs, who received her 
hufband’s relations. with every mark of refpeét and affection. The 
ceremony being over, Ali-Bey left them, and went to the divan, 
where he received congratulations from the other beys, and the 
janizar aga. The pafha himfelf fent his kiahaya with his con- 
gratulations, and requefted to fee Daout, who was foon after in- 
troduced to the pafha, and received with great refpect, as the 
father of the Sheik Bellet. oe : 

‘ After a refidence of feven months, Daout left Cairo, not- 
withftanding the many intreaties of his fon to flay longer. He 
departed loaded with prefents; a fhip was ordered to convey him 
to Conftantinople,; and an order fet to the capi kiahaya, for Ald 
Bey’s agent there, to fee him fafe to Abazia: but before Daout’s 
departure, Ali Bey prevailed on him to confent to the marriage 
of his fifter Yahud, to his adopted fon Abudahap ; and to leave 
Ali Bey’s nephew, then fixteen years old, with him. This 
nephew was enrolled in the lift of mamlucks, and in the year 
2768, was honoured with the dignity of cafhiph.’ 

Vou. LV. April, 1783. U Sheik 
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Sheik Daher, who fell in the cataftrophe of Ali Bey, is not 


wholly unknown: we fhall therefore infert our author's ac-. 
count 0: him. 


' € Since I have déferibed the town of Acre, it may not be im- 
proper to relate fome circum{tances of the life and adventures of 
its fovereign. Sheik Daher fucceeded his father Omar, when he 
was"thirty-five years old, as chief mutevely, or baron, over the 
_ other four barons of Mount Libanus. From the time he came 
- to the government, he ftudied to render himfelf, and his fellow 
barons, independant of the bafha of Damafcus, and with that view 
made a propofal to the Porte, of am annual tribute, which he en- 
gaged to pay punctually cnce a year, to the treafury of the grand 
fignior. The Porte, to prevent all future mifunderftandings, 
. granted his requeft, which as foon as Daher obtained, he en- 
deavoured, by every act of kindnefs, to render himfelf the idol of 
his fubjeéts. With a view to increafe the population of his terri- 
fories, he invited many Chriftian families to take up their refi- 
dence in Acre, to whom he fhewed equal indulgence with the 
Mahometans ; he encouraged agriculture, trade and manufac- 
tures, and im fhort, every thing which he thought might prove 
of advantage to his fubjects. And as the port or harbour of Acre 
is not fate for fhipping, they are therefore obliged to ufe that of 
Caifa, in which place, as there were no houfes nor water, he or- 
dered a {mall town to be built, and wells to be dug, and eftablithed 
a {mall market for the accommodation of foreign veflels which 
put in there ; this town was inhabited chiefly by Chriftians. He 
had. fix wives, by whom he had feven fons and a daughter, whofe 
names are as follow. ‘Slebi, Ali, Achmet, Otman, Mahomet, 
Muttapha, and Seid; and the name of his daughter’s hufband 
Crime. All thete had their own 4eparate caftles and territories. 
In the year 1773, Daher was eighty-four years old, and his 
whole family ot children, grand-children, and great grand-chil- 
dren, amounted to two hundred and feventy-two in number,’ 


Our author gives a fhort, yet a very fatisfactory defcription 
of many places in Paleftine, and fome -ufeful directions to 
thofe who travel over land to India. ‘The route of. this 
journey is afterwards inferted, with ufefulremarks. For thefe 
we muit refer to the work itfelf. We cannot, however, dif- 
mifs it,. without the warmeft commendations, both of the 
work and its author. We fufpeét him to be an Italian, or 
from the oppofite coaft of the Gulf of Venice; but his 
candour, veracity, and good fenfe, will be the moft powerful 
recommendations in any line of life he ‘may think fit te 
purfue. 


Hiftary 
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Hiftor'y of the Reign of Philip the Third, King of Spain, by 
Robert Watfon, LL.D. 4to. 11. 18. in boards. Robinfon. 


UL) Fwarps of fix years ago, Dr. Watfon publifhed his 

Hiitory of the Reign of Philip the Second *, a period of 
the Spanifh annals which will ever be memorable for the 
odious charaéter of the monarch, and the infatuated méafures he 
purfued. The work having comprifed the origin, and a great 
part of the profecution of the war between Philip and the 
Dutch, it may be confidered likewife as a hiftory of the revolt 
of thofe provinces, which, indeed, form the moftconfpicuous fub- 
ject of the narrative. For Dr. Watfon, in order to include the 
whole of that celebrated conteft, propofed to carry his hiftory 
through the reign of the fucceeding Spanifh king ; but, unfor- 
tunately; lived riot to fee the Completion of what he had pro- 
jected. Of the fix books contained in the prefent volume, 
therefore, only the fir four were written by him ; the remain- 
ing two being compofed by the editor, at the defire of the 
guardians.of Dr. Watfon’s children. 

The volume begins with the character of Philip IIT. who, 
at his acceflion to the throne, was in the twenty-firft year of 
his age. 

‘ He was a prince of a character extremely oppofite to that of 
the laté king, although no pains had been {pared to form him to 
a fimilarity of manners. From the inftruétions delivered to 
thoie who had the charge of his education, it appears to have 
been a. principal objeét of his father’s attention to infpire him 
with the fame bigoted attachment to the fuperflition of the 
church of Romie, by which he himfelf had been actuated; and 
the means which he employed for this end, were attended with 
the defired fuccefs. But he was not equally fuccefsful in his en- 
deavours to overcome that averfion which his fon, from the na- 
tural indolence of his temper, early difcovered to almoft every 
{pecies of manly exertion and activity. 

¢ With this part of the young prince’s character, Philip was 
well acquainted ; and forefaw, with much anxiety, the unhappy 
confequences which it was likely to produce in his future reign. 
In order to introduce and habituate him to the management of 
public affairs, he formed a council of his ableft and moft ex- 
perienced minifters, who, in the prefence of the prince, debated 
three times a week, concerning various important matters relating 
to the adminiftration of the kingdom; and the prince was re- 
quired to prefide in this council, and to}report the opinion of the 
majority to the king. But neither his, nor any other expedient 
which Loaifa, the prince’s faithful preceptor, could devife, 
proved effectual for the purpofe for which it was intended. In- 





* See Crit. Rev. vol. xliii. p. 12, &c. and p. 126, &c. 
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activity or indolence fill remained the moft confpicuous feature 
in his charaGer; and it early excited in the king, a ftrong and’ 
well grounded apprehenfion that his fon, unable or unwilling. 
himfelf to hold the reins of government, would furrender them 
into the hands of the marquis of Denia, or of fome other favour- 
ue. Againft this conduét, which is fo commonly attended with 
the moft pernicious confequences, Philip had often put the young” 
prince upon his guard; and it was his laft advice to him,. 
which be delivered with great earneftnefs,.a few hours before 
his death, that he fhould govern his kingdom by himfelf. He 
had likewife requefted of him to employ, as his principal coun- 
fellors, Don Chriftopher de- Moura, marquis pf Caftel Rodrigo, 
and Don John Idiaquez ;. from whofe experience, fidelity, and 
great abilities, he might derive the higheft advantages, efpecially 
in the beginning of his reign. 

‘ The foft and gentle temper of the prince had hitherto ren- 
dered him extremely obfequious to his father’s will: but, con- 
{cious of his incapaciry,.and prompted by his imdolence, he no: 
fooner mounted the throne, than, difregarding the counfels which 
had been given him, he refolved to avoid the perplexity which: 
might attend his having recourfe, on any occafion, to different 
counfellors, and therefore committed the whole adminiftration of 
affairs to his favourite the marquis of. Denia.’ 

Dr. Watfon. informs us, upon the authority of Malvezzi,. 
that it was a faying of Philip II. concerning his fon, ** Que 
era mas para fer mandado, que mandar.”’ We have cited this 
‘fhort fentence for the purpofe of obferving, that the Doétor. 
has given no tranflation of it. From his frequent references 
to Spanith writers, Dr. Watfon, we doubt not,. had a compe-. 
tent knowlege of that tongue; and he feems to have charitably 
believed that his readers likewife were not unacquainted with it. 
But this was a fuppofition by which a writer ought not to be 
governed ; for the contrary fuppofition cannot derogate either 
from a polite or learned education, ‘To guard, therefore, on 
our own part, againft an omiffion apparently blameable, it. 
may be proper to fubjoin the meaning of the fentence ; which 
is, ‘* he will be more fit to obey than to command.” Of 
this affertion the following extraordinary inftance.is mentioned 
‘in a note: 

¢ Philip IT. intending that his fon fhould marry one of the- 
daughters of Charles, archduke of Auftria, and having fent for 
_the pitures of thefe princeffes, he one day, in prefence of his 
daughter Ifabella, and feveral of his minifters, defired the younz 
prince to examine the pictures, and make bis choice of the princefs 
whom he would prefer for his wife. Philip, with his ufual de- 
ference and humility, fubmitted his choice to the king’ ‘The 
-king-remonftrated with him on the impropriety of requefting any 
ether perfon to judge for him, in this matter, in which his own 
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‘tafte alone ought to be confulted, and defired him to carry the 
pictures to his own apartment, where he might carefully examine 
them and fix his choice. I have no choice, replied the prince, 
but your majefty’s pleafure, and I am certain that that princefgs 
will'appear to me the beft and the moft ‘beautiful whom your 
majefty fhall prefer.’ 

In the preceding volumes of this hiftory, we not only found 
the narrative faithful, but the Ryle perfpicuous; nor, from 
any thing in the prefent, notwithftanding its being a pofthu- 
mous work, is there reafon to withheld the fame praife. We 
may, however, confiftently with candour, and for the purpofe 
rather of cautioning other writers than for cenfuring this ac- 
‘curate hiftorian, obferve that there is an imprecifion in the 
fubfequent paffage, where, though the fenfe cannot be mifun- 
‘derftood, it is not expreffed with our author’s ufual clearnefs, 
For, by the coufrudion of the fentence, the words, ‘* having 
caught fire,”’ apply rather to-the fiege than to gunpowder. 

‘ But the fiege was much fooner brought to a conclufien than 
the befiegers had reafon to expect, through one of thofe tatal ac- 
cidents which have often happened fince the invention of gun- 
powder, when the utmoft precaution is not employed in preferv- 
ang it. Having caught fire, from a fpark occafioned by the 
firoke of a cannon-ball againft the tower where the magazine 
was kept, and which the ball had entered by a window, not only 
oe tower, but a great part of the wall of the town was throwa 

own. 

Dr. Watfon has not confined his enquiries to a detail of 
tranfactions merely hiftorical; but has traced, by exterifive ob- 
fervation, the various means which enabled the people of the 
Low Countries to maintain, during fo many years, their conteft 
with the Spanifh power, and at laft to triumph ever the utmoft 
exertions of that monarchy. We fhall lay before our readers 
a part of his remarks on this fubject. 


-.© The inhabitants of the Low Countries had for feveral cen- 
turies been diftinguithed by their induftry, and their {kill in ma- 
nufactures. Even in the time of the Roman republic, they had 
given proofs of their fuperior ingenuity. When by the irruptions 
of thofe northern barbarians who overturned the Roman empire, 
all the ufelefs arts of life, as well as letters and fcience, had been 
well nigh extinguifhed, they were firft revived and fuccefsfully 
cultivated by the Flemings, and other inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands. About the middle of the tenth century, free marts, or 
fairs, were eftablifhed by Baldwin, earl of Flanders, to which 
great numbers of merchants from Germany, France, aud other 
places reforted, to purchafe the manufa¢tures in which the Flem- 
ings fo much excelled. The example of Baldwin was imitated 
~ by his fucceffors for almoft three centuries, during which period 
the induftry and commerce of the Flemings were carried to the 
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greateft height, and remained unrivalled by the other European 
nations. But the fucceeding fovereiyns, finding it neceflary fot 
defraying the expence of the wars in which they wére often en- 
gaged with the neighbouring princes, to impofe yarious taxes on 
commodities, yreat numbers of the manufacturers and merchants, 
unaccuftomed to fuch impofitions, withdrew into Holland, whee 
they were at once free from taxes, and. much lefs expofed to 
thofe calamities of war, which they had often experienced in the 
more open provin¢es of Flanders and Brabant. | 

‘ The art of falting herrings having, in the fourteenth century, 
been difcovered by William Bucrem, a native of Pierulem, in 
Flanders, the herrisg trade, which hath proved fo copicus a 
fource ot wealth and induftry to the Netherlands, was firft cul- 
tivated by the citizens of Sluys and Bruges; but it was foon af- 
terwards communicated to the Dutch, who improved to the ut- 
moft the advantages which their fituation afforded them for carry- 
ing it on-with fuccefs. ‘They were, at the fame time, in pofleflion 
of the cod'and whale fifhery ; and, while they exported great 
quantities of tifh, and of manufactures, they were every year ex- 
tending their trade in the fouthern parts of Europe, in the coun- 
tries which lie round the Baltic, and in thofe parts of Germany 
with which ‘they communicated by the Rhine and other rivers 
which pafs through their territory, before they fall into the f€a. 

* Betore the middle of the fixteenth century the provinces 
of Holland and Zealand underwent an important change by 
the great increafe of the number of inhabitants, occafioned by 
the perfecutions on account of religion in France and Germany. 
Charles the Fitth had refolved to extirpate the Proteftants from 
his dominions in the Netherlands, as well as from thofe im Ger- 
many; but he had been in a great meafure deterred from the 
proiecution of his defign, partly by the partial affection which he 
bore towards his Dutch and Flemifh fubjeéts, and partly by his 
dread of the tatal confequences, with which the ngorous execu- 
tion of his edicts might be attended, with regard to their many- 
factures and their trade. poe ‘*o 

* Both the French and German Proteftants therefore found an 
afylum in the Nether/ands, and imported thither their families, 
their wealth, and their induftry. Of the advantages refulting 
from thence Brabant and Flanders participated in common with 
the more northern maritime provinces, but the throlerant and 
opprefiive {pirit of the Spanith’ government prevented them from 
Jong enjoying thefe advantages. It was chiefly by the manufac- 

urers and merchants that the opinions’ of the reformers were 
embraced’; they were perfecuted with the moft unrelenting fury, 
and they likewife mofi feverely felt thé burthen of thofe oppref- 
live taxes ‘that were impofed. By the crue] treatment which 
they ‘received'feveral thoufands of them were ‘compelled to with- 
draw into other countries. “Many weht over fo England, where 

Elizabeth was ‘ready to afford’ them her protection. “But when 
the maritime provinces®had afferted their liberty, and Ghenr, 
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Bruges, and Antwerp, after an unfuccefsful ftruggle, had again 
fubmitted to the Spanifh yoke, by much the greater part of the 
- Flemith emigrants retired into Holland or Zeland, and took up 
their refidence in Middleburg, Haerlem, Leyden, and Amfterdam, 
In their new abode they enjoyed the free exercife of their reli- 
gion, a privilege which they deemed a compenfation for every 
haidfhip they might find it neceflary to undergo. ‘The country 
which they had made ‘choice of being of fmall extent, could 
not afford fuftenance for one third part of its inhabitants. But 
being fituated In the heart of Eurcpe, at the mouth of feveral 
navigable rivers, and moft of the towns communicating with each 
other by thefe rivers or by canals, no country could be more com- 
modious either for intiind: or foreizn trade. While their fituation 
therefore prompted them’ to apply themfelves to commerce, by 
the conveniencies which it afforded for carrying it on, they at the 
fame time found it neceflary to engage in it, as the only means of 
their fubfiftenee and fupport. 

¢ No branch of it, to which they could find accefs, or from 
which any profit could be derived, was neglected; nor did they 
confine themfelves, like other nations, to the exporting of their 
own commodities as they could fpare, or the importing of fuch 
commodities from other countries as their neceilities required, 
but they likewife traded for other nations, and had many of their 
fhips continuslly employed in carrying the merchandize of one 
nation to another. ‘I’his fpecies of commerce had been formerly 
poflefied by the Anfeatick or maritime towns on the Baltick; but 
the fituation of the Dutch, between the northern and fouthern 
European nations, was more commodious for carrying iton. The 
neceffity which their circumftances impofed upon them, of conti- 
nual a¢tion and employment, had prompted them to engage in it ; 
and their extreme frugality and rigid ceconomy, by rendering it 
practicable for them ¢o trade for fmaller profits, had enabled them 
to wretft it from their competitors, and to engrofs.it almoft wholly 
to themfelves. 

‘ Among the various branches of commerce in which the Dutch 
difplayed fo much activity and enterprize, one-of ,the moft con- 
fiderable contifted in carrying from the countries lying round the 
Baltic to the different ports in Spain and Portugal, great quantities 
of corn znd naval flores ; in return for which, befides fruits, wine, 
and other produétions of thofe fouthern kingdoms, they received 
the gold and filver of America, and the {pices and other commo- 
dities which the Portuguefe imported from India or Lifbon. The 
period when this branch of trade commenced, cannot be exactly 
afcertained. Being of fmall extent at firfl, it has efcaped the 
notice of hiftorians. But it had become confiderable foon after 
the beginning of the fixteenth century, and before the middle of 
that century, it was deemed a fpecies of commerce of the firft im- 
portance. It was equally neceflary to Spain aad Portugal as. to 
the United Provinces, and was for this reafon connived at by the 
court of Spain for many years after the revolt in the Netherlands ; 
: 3 Us being 
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being ftill carried on by the Dutch themfelves, who found no other 
precaution neceflary but to fail under the flag of fome neutral 
power at peace with Spain. But Philip’s refentment againft his 
revolted fubje&ts being on fome fis dee too. violent, to be re- 
ftrained by confiderations of policy or prudence, the Dutch fhips 
were fometimes confifcated, the commanders thrown into prifon, 
and the failors either fent to the gallies, or compelled to ferve on 
board the Spanifh fleet. This monarch having come at length to 
fufpect that the commerce which he had hitherto in fome meafure 
permitted, was of infinitely greater advantage to the enemy than 
to himfelf, and being defirous to deprive them of what he believed 
to be a principal fource of their increafing wealth and ftrength, 


he refolved to enforce an edi& which he had formerly publithed, | 


prohibiting his fubjects in Spain and Portugal from holding inter- 
courfe with the revolted provinces ; the Dutch traders were, in 
confequence of this refolution, every year more harraffed than the 
preceding, till the reftraints and vexations which they fuffered had 
become intolerable,’ 3 
The negociations for peace, between the ftates and the 
Spanith crown, are related by our author with equal precifion ; 
and he has difplayed, in the moft fatisfaétory manner, the fe- 
veral motives by which the different parties were actuated. 
We had occafion to obferve, in our review of the reign of 
Philip Il. that the conteft between Great Britain and America 
had been often compared to that between the United Provinces 
and the Spanifh crown. In the beginning of the former of 
thefe contefts, however, the parallel was far from being juft ; 
for the Americans had never fuffered any oppreffion, in refpect 
either of their civil or religious liberties. But it muft be ac- 
knowleged, that, in the advanced ftate of both the difputes, 
a fimilarity became every day more perceptible; and each of 
them has terminated in the independency of the revolting 
power. We fhail leave our readers to determine, whether the 
following obfervations, extracted from the prefent work, can 
have any application farther than was immediately intended by 
the author. : 
- © The Dutch were henceforward confidered as a free and inde- 
pendent people. Having gained immortal honour by the mag- 
nanimity which they had difplayed during the continuance of the 
war, they were now confidered as having obtained the reward 
which their virtue merited, and were every where refpected and 


admired. Their miniiters at foreign courts were now received © 


. . a) . 
with the fame diftinction as thofe of other fovereign powers ; and 


their alliance was courted by nations who had formerly regarded 
them as rebels, that muft {peedily fubmit to the yoke which they 
had fhaken off. 

¢ On the other hand, the reputation of the Spanifh nation re- 
ceived a mortal wound; and their power ceafed to be regarded 
with the fame dread as formerly. They had beeg foiled by a 
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handful of their own fubje4ts, and would not, it was fuppofed, any 
longer pretend to give law to other nations. The high fpirited, 
nobility, and the people in general, were fecretly mortified by the 
conceflions which the Dutch had been able to extort; and were 
ready to afcribe the humiliation which the nation had fuffered, 
not fo much. to any infurmountable difficulty in the conteft in 


which it had been fo long engaged, as to mifconduct and want of. 


vigour on the part of government.’ 


The hiftorian next proceeds to give an account of the Mo- 
refcoes, a race of people who had inhabited Spain during 
eight hundred years before this period, and whom the im- 
policy of the court now determined to drive out of the king- 
dom. No occurrence in the annals of any country can place 
in a ftronger light the infatuation of the executive power than 
this extraordinary meafure, which was calculated to gratify re- 
ligious prejudice, at the expence of the moft important politi- 


‘eal concerns of the nation. The barons of Valentia, in the 


mean time, fhowed the perfecuted Morefcoes fome humanity, 
which, however, had no other effect than that of mitigating 
a little their diftrefs. 


* Their exile from their native country, which juftly excited 
in them the moft bitter regret, and gave them fo much ground 
for anxiety with regard to their future fortune, was foon fuc- 
ceeded by ftill greater calamities. Great numbers were fhip- 
wrecked on their paflage,, and never reached the African coaft ; 
while many others were barbaroufly murdered at fea, by the crews 
of the thips which they had freighted ; this latter calamity befel 
only thofe who had chofen to tranfport themfelves in private 
fhips, and inftances are recorded of fuch inhuman cruelty exercifed 
againft this harmlefs, perfecuted, and defencelefs people, by the 
owners and crews of thefe fhips, as equals any thing of the fame 
kind of which we read in hiftory. The men butchered in the 
prefence of their wives and children; the women and children 
afterwards thrown alive into the fea; of the women, fome, on 
account of their beauty, preferved alive for a few days to fatiate 
the luft of the inhuman murderers of their hufbands and brothers, 
and then either flaughtered or committed to the waves; fuch were 
fome of the horrid deeds of which thefe barbarians were convicted 
upon their trial, to which they were brought, in confequence of 
quarrelling with each other about the divifion of their prey; and 
juch, if we may credit a contemporary hiitorian, was th€ unhap- 
py fate of a great number of the Morefcoes. 

‘ Nor was the fate of the greater part of thofe who reached the 
coaft of Barbary lefs deplorable. ‘They had no fooner landed on 
this barren inhofpitable fhore, than they were. attacked by the 
Bedouin Arabs, a wild banditti who live in tents, and fupport 
themfelves by hunting and by plunder. The Morefcoes, un- 
armed, agd incumbered with their wives and children, were 
s . often 
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often robbed by thefe barbarians, who came upon them in nu-— 
merous bodies, amounting fometiimes to five or fix thoufand men; 
and, as often as the Moretfcoes attempted, with itones and flings, 
their only arms, to make retiftance, put great numbers of them to 
the fword. Still greater numbers perifhed of fatigue and hun- 

er, joined to the imclemencies of the weather, from which they’ 

ad no means of fhelter, during their tedious journey through the 
Atrican defarts, te Moftagan, Algiers, and“other places, where 
they hoped to be perinitted to take up their refidence. Few of 
thein ever arrived at thefe places. Of fix thoufand, who {et out 
together from Conaftal, a town in the néighbourhood of Gran, 
with an intention of going to Algiers, a fingle perfon only, of th e 
name of Pedralvi, furvived the difatters to. which they Were ex- 
poted ; and of the whole hundred and forty thoufand, who were 
at this time tran{ported to Africa, there is ground.to bieGeve, from 
the concurring teftimony of perfons who had accefs to know the 
truth, that more than a hundred thoufand.men, women, and chil- 
dren, futiered death in its moft hideous forms, within a few 
months atter their expuliion from Valentia, 

« Compared to the dveadtul fate to which this unhappy people 
were doomed by the Sp: iniards, it would have been an act of 
mercy on the purt of the king, had he either commanded them 
to be put to the fword, or committed to the flames; as their mi- 
fery would, in this cafe, have been. of fhort continuance. The 
knowledge ‘of what had befallen them ought, at leaft, to have de- 
terred him from expolipg ig the reft of his Morefco fybjects to the 
Iike calamities. 

* But the fenriments of humanity in the eccicfiahti ics and,ceurt 
of Spain were overpowered by thote of the moft illiberal fupertti- 
tion. / “FT rhey conticered that inexpreffible mifery, which they 
themfely es had brought on the Morefcoes, as a fignal dive 
judgment againft that unhappy people, wliich ferved to juftify 
the cruelty “which they had exercifed, and to. prove that what 
they bad dene was acceptable i in the fight of God. Far from 
feeling remorfe or forrow for what had happened, they rather. 
triumphed and exulted in it, and were confirnied in theit refolu- 
tion Of expelling all the |] Morif coes in Spain without exception, 
and without thinking 1 it incumbent on them to make proviiion for 
their reception in any of thofe countrics to which they were about 
to be conveyed. . 

‘ Bur betore they proceeded to the expuifion of the Morifcoes 
in Cai ite and other provinces, it was fudged neceflarv to reduce 
to. obedience’ all fuch of the Morefeves in Valentia, above men- 
tioned, as had retired ‘to the mountainous part of that kingdom, 
with the refolution of {landing on their defence. Their number, 
including men, women, and children, amounted nearly to thirry 
thoufand. H ving collected together a confiderable qu antity of 
provifions of alt kinds. they had begun, while the viceroy was 
employed in tran‘porting their countrymen, to for ify themielv es 
as well as they were able, ad to block up the nurrow pafles by’. 
which 
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which the Spaniards muft approach. But, belides being utterly 
deftitute of military fkill, they were extremely ill furnithed both 
with arms and ammunition; and the folly of their attempt 
quickly appeared in. the feeblenefs of every effort which they 
made to repel the attacks of the enemy. The viceroy having 
fent againit them the flower of the regular forces, under the com- 
mand of Don Aguitin Mefica, who had acquired contiderable smi- 
iitary experience and renown in the wars ot Flanders, a great part 
of them were compelled to furrender, through the wang of water, 
from which Mefica had-found means to cut them off ; and foon 
after the reit were beaten from their intrenchments, and put to 


flight. 


¢ In the purfuit no mercy was fhewn, either to the aged or to 
the women and children, though rolling in the duft, and implor- 
ing mercy, by the favage conquerors. ‘ Upwards of three thou- 
fand perithed. ‘The number of thofe brs had furrendered was 
two and twenty thoufard, who were all foon after tranfported to 
Africa, except the children under feven years of age, whom the 
foldiers were permitted to fell for flaves. The king decreed, that, 
atter a certain number of years, they fhould be fet at liberty ; ; but, 
as many of them were fent to foreign countries, there is gr ound 
to fufpect that the decree was not attended with the defired effect, 

¢ Another order of the king, which he publifhed at this time, 
proved more effectual. Befides the Morefcoes who were’ killed 
or taken prifoners, a confiderable number, -diftruftful of the 
Spanith faith, or prompted by an inconquerable attachment to 
their native country, had difperfed themielves among the woods 
and rocks, where they hoped to elude the natice of the Spaniards. 
Philip put a price upon the heads of thefe unhappy men, and the 
foldiers were fent out to hunt for them, as for beafts of prey. 
Hardly any of them were able to efcape. Some of them chofe 
rather to die of cold and hunger than furrender themfelyes to the 
Spaniards ; and at length their leader, who with his wife and chil- 
dren had concealed themfelves in the moft inacceflible parts of 
the mountains, was taken and Carried alive to Valentia, where 
after fuffering much mockery and infult for having allowed him- 
felf to be elected king of the infurgents, he was, by a folemn fen- 
tence, condemned and put to death? - 


The expulfion of the Morefcoes concludes that part of the 
yolume which has been printed from the manufcript of Dr. 
Watfon ; concerning whom it is not improper again to ob- 
ferve, that, through the whole of the prefent work, he has ac- 
quitted himfelf as a judicious, a faithful, and unaffected hifto- 
rian. In our next Review, we fhall examine the merits of his 


contin u ator. 
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Zhe Hiffory of the Progre/ls and Termination of the Roman 


Republic. By Adam ie LL.D. Three Vols, 4fo. 
3.35. Cadell. 


BRM the {plendid feries of civil and military tranfaéions 

with which the Roman hiftory abounds, it will ever be 
entitled to the peculiar attention of mankind; and the con- 
templation of it has accordingly afforded exercife to political 
genius, both in ancient and modern times. The many emi- 
ment characters this illuftrious ftate produced, and the various 
yevolutions which it was deftined to experience, while they 
combine to render the fubjeé&t fuperlatively grand and inte- 
refting, have not only exhibited the moft animating examples 
of public virtue, but the mof inftructive leffons refpecting 
government, under all the diverfities of modification. If ever 
deep refleGion, if ever dignity, was indifpenfible to a hifto- 
sian, it muft be in developing caufes fo important in their 
@peration, and recording atchievements of fuch magnitude 
and luftre as thofe which occur in the annals of the Roman 

republic. 

Dr. Fergufon has been long known to the literary world by 
his Effay on the Hiftory of Civil Seciety; a work in which 
he difplayed much ingenuity as well as a great extent of phi- 
Jofophical obfervation. Jn the hiftory now beivre us, the 
fubject has called forth the exertion of all his powers; and in 
the management of them, he appears with an advantage cor- 
zefpondent to the reputation he had already acquired. 

In a Dedication to his Majefty, the learned author obferves, 
that the‘hiftory of the Romans has been often written in the 
different languages of Europe; but a relation worthy of the 
fubjeft, fimple and unambitious of ornament, containing in 
the parts a ufeful detail, and in the whole a juft reprefentation, 
of the military conduct and political experience of that peo- 
ple, appeared to him to be ftill wanting. HH by this decla- 
ration Dr. Fergufon only means, that a Roman hiftory, im- 
proved by political remarks, was ftill wanted, we fhould 
seadily concur with him in opinion, that fuch a work might 
be highly acceptable ; but if he means to cenfure the fidelity 
of every preceding hiftorian of the Roman commonwealth, 


we muft-beg leave to diffent from this idea of the learned | 


profeffor ; as we think that Hooke’s Hiftory contains a reprefen- 
tation no lefs diftinguifhed by its juftnefs than by its perfpi- 
cuity. Dr. Fergufon’s delign, however, is more fully ex- 
plained in the beginning of the work, where he informs us, 
that this hiftory was undertaken chiefly with a view to. the 
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great revolution, by which the republican form of goveris- 
ment was exchanged for defpotifm; and by which the Romar 
people, from. being -fovereiens of a great empire, became, 
with their own provinces, the fubjects, and often the prey, 
of a tyranny which was equally cruel to both. 

Conformably to this defign, the hiftorian paffes flightly 
over the firft ages of Rome; collecting only fuch circum- 
ftances relative to the origin and progrefs of the common- 
wealth, as are neceflary for illuitrating the principal obje& 
of the work. We muft acknowlege we cannot help regret- 
ting, that the author has adopted this plan; becaufe, con- 
fidered.as a hiftory, the narrative is thereby rendered imper- 
fe&. But this is not the only objeftion: for, by fupprefiing 
the chain of detail, the hiftorian may feem arbitrarily to deduce 
principles from occurrences, which, not having been laid before 
his readers, the latter muft reft entirely upon his authority for 
the juftnefs of the reprefentation. This 1s a method, which, 
however judicioufly conducted, may excite fome fufpicion of 
hypothetical influence; though, for our own part, we are 
fully fatisfied with refpect to the author’s impartial difcharge 
of the philofophical province he has affumed. 

Dr. Fergufon, however, has treced with fufficient care the 
origin and progrefs of the Roman conftitution ; in his obferva- 
tions on which he difplays a great extent of political knowlege 
and fagacity. On this fubject we fhall lay before our readers his 
recapitulation, copied from a period when the- conititution 
had nearly acquired its maturity. 


* This horde (the Roman. ftate), inthe earlief account of it, pre- 
fented a diftinction of ranks, under thetitlesof Patrician, Equestrian, 
and Plebeian ; and the ftate, though governed by a prince, had 
occafional or ordinary aflemblies, by which it approached to the 
form of a republic. Affemblies to which every citizen was ad- 
mitted were termed the Comitia; thofe which were formed of 
‘the fuperior ranks, or of a felect number, were termed the 
Senate. Among thofe who had attained ‘the age of manhood, to 
be noble and to be of the fenate’ were properly fynonymous 
terms. But, after the introduction of the Cenfus, feparate rolls 
‘were kept for the Senate, the Equefirian Order, and the People. 
Thefe rolls were. compofed. by, different officers in fuccetlive 
periods of the ftate.. A fenate was compofed of .a hundred mem- 
bers by Romulus... This, number was augmented or diminifhed 
at, pleafure’ by his fucceffors. The Confuls fucceeded in this 
matter to the prerugative of the Kings; and the Cenfors were 
appointed to exercife it, with the other. duties of the Cenfus, as 
a principal part of their functions. It is remarkable, that, not- 
withftanding the great importance of the fenate in the goverm- 


ment of their country, fo little precaution was taken to afcertain © it 
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who were to be its conftituent members, or to fix their legat 
number. The body was accordingly fluctuating. Individuals 
were placed.or difplaced at the diferetion of the officer entrutted 
with the mufter, and the numbers. of the whole increafed or di- 
minifhed indefinitely. The officers of ftate, though not enrolled, 
had accefs to the fenate; but. their continuing members, aktet 
their year in office expired, depended on the difcretion of the 
cenfors. It feemed to be fufficient for the purpofes of this con- 
ffitution, that the fenate fhould bea meeting. of the fuperior 
clafs of the citizens. 

*.As the noble and popular affemblies had their exiftence 
under the kings, the tranfition from monarchy to republic in fo 
{mall a ftate, by fubftituting eleftive and temporary magiftrates 
in place of the king, was eafy. A fufficient occafion was given 
to it in the abufes which were felt in the laft reign of the mo- 
narchy. The diforders incident to the fhock of parties, who 
were fet free from a former controul, required, on occafion, 
the remedy ot a difcretionary authority vetted in fome perfon who 
might be entrufted with the public fafety, and foon led to the 
occafional inftitution of a diétatorial power. The high prero- 
gatives claimed and maintained by one party, obliged the other 
to aflume a pofture of defence, and to place themfelves ‘under 
the condu& of leaders properly authonfed to vindicate their 
rights. ° Thefe rights were underftood by degrees to imply 
equality, and, in the fucceffive inftitutions that followed, put 
every citizen in poffeffion of equal pretenfions to preferment and 
honours ; pretenfions which were to be limited only by the great 
diftinction which nature has made between the capacities, merits, 
aud charatters of men, and which are fubjeé, in every com- 
munity, to be warped by the effects of education and fortune. 

* New departments of itate, or addition to the number of 
officers employed in them, were continually fuggefted by the 
increafe of civil affairs ; and while the territory of the republic 
was but a fmall part of Italy, the meafure of her political go- 
vernment was full, and the lift of her officers complete. Func- 
tions which, ‘in the firft or fimpleft ages, were either unknown, 
or had been committed to the king alone, were now thrown into 
feparate lots or departments, and furnifhed their feveral occu- 
pations to two:Confuls, one Pretor, two Cenfors, four Ediles, 
and eight Queftors, befides officers of thefe ditferent ranks, 
who, with the titles of Proconful, Propretor, and Proqueftor, 
and without any limitation of mieber. were employed wherever 
the exigencies of the ftate required their fervice.’ 


As our author advances in the work, he gives. a more 
minute detail of the Roman tranfaétions ; and we find him 
fhining in feveral fubfequent parts as a philofophic hiftorian. 
Nor has he neglected giving, on different. occafions, fuch 
fpeeches as have been tranfmitted by the ancient writers. 
Prot being generally animated, are favourite paflages with 
readers 
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readers of every clafs, who may, therefore, in an extenfive 


hiftory, with fora liberal gratification of this tafe. . It is: 
certain, however, that this practice is calculated’ rather for 


éenibellifhment than information; and, unlefs when founded 
upon the authority cf ancient hifterians, requires to be ufed 
with great referve, by an author who would not impofe upon 
his readers, as genuine, his own rhetorical effufions. It is 
their authenticity alone, either certain or reputed, that can 
entitle fuch compofitions to a place in faithful hiftory. 

The following is onr author’s,,account of the manners of 
the Romans, about the middie of the feventh century from 
the building of the ary. 


‘ During this period a juft alarm was taken on the fubject of 
private as well ds public corruption, Liberty was conceived to 
wnply a freedom from every reftraint, and to juftify licence and 
contempt of the laws, The aids which were given to the people 
to enable them to fubfift in profution and idlenefs; the wealth 
that was pailing to Rome in the hands of traders, contractors, 
and farmers of the revenue, as well as provincial officers, by 
whom the profits of a firlt appointment were lavifhed in, public 
fhews, fights of gladiators, and baiting of wild beatts, to gain 
the people i in their canvas for farther preferments; thefe feveral 
circumitances tended, in the higheft degree, to corrupt 
the people, and to render. them unworthy of that fovercignty 
which they actually poflefled in the prevalence of the populac 
faction. 

‘ The feverities. which were practifed in certain cafes, the 


‘fumptuary laws which were provided to reftrain luxury, were but 


feeble aids to ftop fuch a fource of diiorder. It is mentioned, as 
an inftance of fuch feverity, that fome Veftals were queitioned 
at this time fora breach of that facred obligation to chaftity, 
under which they were held up as a pattern of manners to 
the Roman women; that three of them were condemned, 
and, together with Roman knights, the fuppofed partners in 
their crimes, fuffered extreme punifhment. A temple was on 
this occafion erected to the goddefs Venus, under a new title, 
that of the Reformer ; and prayers were to be offered up in this 
temple, that it might pleafe the goddefs to guard the chaftity of 
Roman women. 

‘ The term luxury is fomewhat ambiguous: it is put for Gon 
fuality, or excefs in what relates to. the prefervation of animal 
life; and for the effect of vanity, in what relates to the decora- 
tions of rank and fortune. The luxury of the Romans, in the 
prefent age, was probably of the former kind, and tumptuary 
laws were provided, not to reftrain vanity, but to govern the 
appetites for mere debauch. About the time that Jugurtha was 
at Rome, the fumptuary law of Fannius received an addition, by 
which Roman citizens were not only reftricted in their ordinary 
expence, 
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nee, but the legal quantities and: fpecies of food were pre» 
feribed to them.. The whole expence of the table was reftricied 
to thirty affes a day, and the meat to be ferved up, to three or 
four pounds, dried or falted. There was no reftri¢tion in the ufe 
of herbs or vegetables of any fort- According to A. Gellius, 
the law permitted, on certain days, an expence of an hundred 
affes; on wedding-days, two hundred. It is-remarkable that 
this law continued to have its effeét on the tables of Roman citi- 
zens after Cicero was a man. The epicures of this time were 
_ obliged to make up, in the cookery of their vegetable diet, what 
was defective in that fpecies of food.” 


The variation of the manners and cuftoms of a people has 
a neceffary influence on their political conftitution ; and it is 
therefore, evident, that, at the period when the above repre- 
_fentation was a general picture of the Roman citizens, the 
feeds of corruption were advancing among them with a rapid 
progrefs, The fcene now begins to open in which was after- 
wards beheld the cataftrophe of the Roman republic. We 
are, in the mean time, prefented by our author with the 
furious contefts of Marius and Sylla, who fet the pernicious 
example of that rivalfhip which broke down the barriers of 
the conftitution. 
_ We fhall conclude our account of the firft volume with the 
following extract concerning Sylla: 


¢ Upon the return of the-eleétions, Sylla was again deftined 
for one of the confuls; but he declined this piece of flattery, and 
directed the choice to fall on P. Servilius and Appius Claudius. 
Soon after thefe magiftrates entered on the difcharge of their 
truft, the di€tator appeared, as ufual, in the Forum, attended by 
twenty-four lictors; but, inftead of proceeding to any exercile 
of his power, made a formal refignation of it, difmiffed his 
retinue, and having declared to the people, that, if any one had 
any matter of charge againit. him, he was ready to anfwer it, 
continued to walk in the ftreets in thecharacter of a private man, 
and afterwards retired to his villa near Cuma, where he exercifed 
‘-himfelf in hunting, and other country amufements. 

* This refignation throws a new light on the charaéter of Sylla, 
and leads to a favourable conftruction of fome of the moft ex- 
ceptionable parts of his conduéte When, with the help of the 
comment it affords, we look back to the eftablifhments he made 
while in power, they appear not to be the acts of a determined 
ufurper, but to be fitted for a republican government, and for 
the reftoration of that order which the violence and corruption 
of the times had fufpended. 
| * That he was actuated by a violent: refentment of perfonal 
wrongs, cannot be queftioned; but it is likewife evident, that he 
felt on proper occafions for the honour and prefervation of his 
country, in the nobleft fenfe of thefe words. In his firit —_ 
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of the city with a-military force, his actions fhewed that he 
meant to refeue the republic, from the ufurpations of Marius, 
not to .ufurp:.the,gevernment himfelf. When he retdrned into 
Italy from, the Mithridatic war, the {late of parties already en- 
gaged in hoftilities, and. the, violence done to the republic by 
thofe who. pretended to goyern, it, will abundantly juftify his 
having had recourfe to. arms. For the maffacre which followed, 
it may be thecking.so fuppofe.that.the, evils of human life can 
require fuch a remedy.; but the. cafe was fingular, expofed to 
diforders which required violent remedies, beyond what 1s known 
in the hiftory of mankind. A populous city, the capital of a 
large country, whofe inhabitants ftill pretended to act in a 
collective body, of whom every member would be a mafter, 
none would be’a fubject, become the joint fovereigns of many 
provinces, ready to fpurn at’all the in{titutions which were pro- 
vided for the purpofes of government over themfelves, and at all 
the principles of juftice and order which were required to regu- 
late this government of others: where the gangrene fpread in 
{uch a body, it was likely to require the amputation-knife. .Men 
rufhed into crimes in numerous bodies, or were led in powerful 
factions to any fpecies of evil which fuited their demagogues. 
Whatever may have been Sylla’s choice among the inftruments 
of reformation and cure, it is likely that the fword alone was 
that on which he would rely; and he ufed it like a perfon 
anxious to effect its purpofe, not to commend his art to thofe on 
whom it was to be pra¢tifed. 

‘ In his capacity of .a-political reformer, he had to work on 


the dregs of a corrupted republic; and although the effect fell - 


fhort of what is afcribed to fabulous legiflators and founders of 
{tates, yet to none ever were afcribed. more tokens ef magna- 
nimity and greatnefs of mind. He was fuperior to the reputa- 
tion even of his own fplendid actions ; and, from fimplicity or 
difdain, mixed perhaps with fuperftition, not from affeéted mo- 
defty, attributed his fuccefs to the effects of his good fortune and 
to the favour of the gods. While he beftowed on Pompey the 
title of Great, be himfelf was content with that of Fortunate. 
He was aman of letters, and paffed the early part of his life in 
a mixture of diffipation and fiudy. He wrote his own memoirs, 
or a journal of his life, often quoted by Plutarch, and continued 
it to within a few days of his death. A work poffibly, of little 
elegance, and even tainted, as we are told, with fuperftition ; 
but more curious furely than many volumes corrected with the 
labours of retired ftudy. : 

‘ When tired of -his youthful amufements, he. fued for the 
honours of the ftate.; but with. fo little appearance of any jealous 
or impatient ambition, that, if-he had: not been impelled by 
provocations into the violent courfe he purfued, it is probable 
that he would have been contented with the ufual. career of a 
profperous fenator; would have difdained to encroach on thé 
rights af his fellow-citizens, as-much.as he relented the encroach- 
Voi. LV. 4pril, 1783s x ments. 
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ments that were made on his own, and never would have been 


heard of but on the rolls of the confuls, and in the record of his 


triumphs: But fottune deftined him for a part ‘ftill more ‘con- 
fpicuous, and in which it may be thought, that, although none 
ever lefs ftudied the unneceffary appearances. of ‘humanity, or a 
fcrupulous morality, noné ever more effentially ferved the per- 
fons with whom he was connected. do Site nin 

* With refpeét to fuch a perfonage, circumftances of a trivial 
nature become fubjeéts of attention. , His hair, .and eyes, it is 
faid, were of a light colour, his complexion fair, and his-coun- 


tenance blotched. He was, by the moft probable accounts, four — 


years old at the time of the fedition of Tiberius Gracchus, and 
feventeen at the death of Caius Gracchus; fo that he might have 
perceived at this date the effect of tribunitian feditions, and 
taken the impreflions from which he acted againft'them. He 
ferved the office of queftor under Marius in Africa, at thirty- 
éne ; was conful for the firft time at forty-nine or fifty; was 
dictator at fifty-fix; refigned when turned of fifty-eight; and 
died yet under fixty, in the year which followed that of his 
refignation. 

« There remained in the city, at his death, a numerous body 
of riew citizens who bore his name: in the country a ftill more 
numerous body of veteran officers and foldiers, who held eftates 
by his gift: numbers throughout the empire, who owed their 
fafety to his prote€tion, and who afcribed the exiftence of the 
cominonwealth itfelf to the exertions of his great ability and 
courage : numbers who, although they were offerded with the 
fevere exercife of his power, yet admired the magnanimity of 
his refignaticn. 

‘When hewasnolonger an object of flattery, his corpfe was car- 
ried in proceffion through Italy atthe public expence. The fafces, 
and every otherenfign of honour, were reftored to the dead. Above 
two thoufand golden crowns were fabricated in hafte, by order of 
the towns and provinces he had protected, or of the private per- 
fons he had preferved, to teftify their veneration for his memory. 
Roman matrons, whom it might be expected his cruelties would 
have affected with horror, loft every other fentiment in that of 
admiration, crowded to his funeral, and heaped the ptle with 
perfumes. His obfequies were performed in the Campus Martius. 
The tomb was marked by his own direétions with the following 
chara¢teriftical infcription: ‘* Here lies Sylla, who never was 
out-done in good offices by his friend, nor in acts of hoftility by 
his enemy.” His merit or demerit in the principal tranfaétions 
of his life may be varioufly eftimated. His having flain fo many 
citizens in cold blood, and without any form of law, if we ima- 
gine them to have been innocent, or if we conceive the republic 
to have been in a ftate to allow them a trial, muft be. confidered as 
monittrous or criminal in the higheft degree ; but if norie of thefe 
fuppofitions were juft, if they were guilty of the greateft crimes, 
and were themfelves the authors of that lawlefs ttate to which 
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their country was reduced, his having faved the republic from the 
hands of fuch ruffians, and purged it of the vileft dreg that ever 
threatened to poifon a free ftate, may be confidered as meritorious. 
To fatisfy.himfelf; who was heither folicitous of praifé nor 
dreaded cenfure, the ftrong impylfe of his own mind, guided by 
indignation and a fenfe of neceflityy was probably fufficient.’ 


In our farther exaniination of this work, we'fhall have an 
opportunity of confidefing its merit at the period of greateft 
importance; whére the’ author, it may be prefumed; has ex- 


-ercifed his hiftorical talents with particular attention; 





Travels into the Two Sicikes. Vol. II. By Heary Swinburne, E/q. 
(Continued, from page 203.) 
CaNCE our former review of this volume, ‘the accounts have 
been confitméd of the dreadful devaftation which has hap- 
pened in Sicily and Calabria, Every feeling heart muft deé- 
plore a calamity fo awful, by the ftriking example it affords of 
the viciflitude of fublunary things. But our commiferation is 
particularly excited, on proceeding to give an account of thofe 
countries where many beautiful towns, which lately flourifhed. 
if tranquillity and happireft, with their thoufands of inha- 
itants, aré now no more. The contemplation of this mourn. 
ful fubje&t leads, by a natural tranfition, to the wotk before 
us. It is in fuch only that the perifhirig’ memorials of art can 
be refcued from oblivion. Literature may furvive the wreck 
of empirés, and prolong, in defcription, an exiftence to 
dbjects which have vanifhed for ever from moftal fight, 
Mr. Swinburne’s narrative retains its confequence, as an in- 
terefting picture, faithfully delinedted; and both he dnd 
Mr. Brydone, it is not.improbable, will be confidered as thie 
Paufanias Of Sicily in future times. 

Mr. Swinburne informs us, he has been told that the popu- 
lace. of Naples was more chearful and mufically inclined be- 
fore the famine arid calamities of 1764 than at prefent. They 
do not dance t6 mufic, but perform the tarantella to the beat- 
ing of a kind of tambourine, which was in ufe among their 
anceftors, as appears by the pictures of Herculaneum. The 
tarantella is a low dance, confifting of turns on thé heel, 
much footing, and {napping of the fingers. It is the conftant 
holiday diverfion of the young wonien, who are, in general, 
far from handfome, though they have fine evés and' ftrikirig 
features. Amongft therh may be found almoft every mode of 
hair-drefling feen on the Greek and Roman coins. The 


women are always fighting and feolding, but never refift their 
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hufband’s authority, when he comes to, feparate. the comba. — 


tants. The fifhermen of Santa Lucia are the handfomeft men 
dwNaples; they have the true old Grecian features, and fach 
well-proportioned limbs, ‘that they might ferve for models to 
an academy of defign. | 
The traveller receiving an invitation to be prefent at the 


opening of fome lately: difcovered rooms at Stabia, he went , 


thither with a party. On their arrival, the workmen began 
to break into the dubterraneous rooms, which were. cleared 
without much labous.: “The apartments, when opened, pre- 
fented fhattered walls, daubed rather than painted with gaudy 
colours in compartments, and fome birds and animals in the 
cornices, but in a coarfe ftyle, as are all the. paintings in 
Stabia. This place-had been deftroyed by Sylla; but being 
rebuilt, was overturned by an earthquake ; and, after a fecond 
wistusden, was overwhelmed. with afhes from wethyine, in 
the year 1779. 

‘ Mr. Swinburne, proceeding thence in a barge, rowed along 
the coaft, and viewed feveral places in the neighbourhood, of 


which he gives a diftinét account. He entered the fpacious 


bay of Sorrento, three miles wide. A femicircular chain of 
woody mountains inclofes a rich and beautiful plain, rather 
floping towards the fea, and interfperfed with a number of 
white buildings peeping out of the groves. Where the plain 
joins the fea, it is terminated in a ftrait line by a bold coaft 
of black perpendicular rocks. Mr. Swinburne conjectures 
that it once formed a portion of acircle, the half of which 
afterwards funk into the waves. He fuppofes it to have been 


the crater of a volcano; an opinion which feems to be con- 


firmed by feveral circumftances. All the foil of the plain is 
cineritious, and its. rocks a ftrong blue lava, except neaf the 
eaft end, where they are of a fofter piperino kind. The en- 
circling. mountains are compofed of regular calcareous layers, 
that dp not intermix in the Jeaft with the others, but are 
broken off abruptly aJl round, as if a place had been f{cooped 
out for the reception of the heterogeneous mafs, rifing fud- 
denly out of the bofom of the earth or waters. In many 
places the lime-ftone has the appearance of being twifted into 
ropes, exactly in the fame manner as fome Vefuvian lavas. ‘The 
materials of the lower grounds are beyond doubt volcanical. 
The town of Sorrento ftands in a moft enchanting fituation, 
on the brink of the fteep rocks that overhang the bay. [It 
contains fifteen thoufand inhabitants. The ftreets are narrow ; 
but this, Mr. Swinburne obferves, is no imMconvenience in a 


_‘warm climate, where carriages are not ufed, nor any com- 


munigation with the metropolis practicable by land. ‘This 
place 
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place has ever been renowned ; for its delightful climate ; and — 


the temper of its inhabitants 15 faid to be  conrefpondently 
mild. Here was born, in 1544, the celebrated . Torquato 
Taffo. | 


¢ On the 28th (fays Mr. Swinburne) I continued my coafting 
voyage to Capo di Terra, or Puolo, the point that dividés the 


bay of Sorrento. from. that, of Mafia. . Here are the ruins of a ° 


villa mentioned in Statius’s Sylvz : it belonged to Pollius Fzlix, 
whofe name is flill preferved in the modern appellation. 1 ad- 
mired the exactnefs with which the poet has defcribed the fpot ; 
for, however altered and disfigured the minuter features may be, 
the great outlines of the place are ftill difcernible. On the ver 

extremity of the cape, impending over the fea, ftands a row of 
vaulted chambers, before which appear the vefliges of a portico 


orhall. Its form is that of an obtufe angle. Thefe rooms com- | 


manded a double view: one of Sorrento and Vefuvius; the 
other, of Naples, Puzzoli, and Ifchia. Part of the painting 
remains upon the walls. - Behind thefe buildings, the promontory 
narrows into an ifthmus, pierced in the middle with a deep round 
bafon, into which the fea has accefs by a paffage under the rocks. 
As the waves have no force left when they enter it, and its open- 
ing is furrounded by ruins, this was, no doubt, the fituation of 
the baths.. Three arched conduits brought frefh water to them 


from a large refervoir at the foot of the mountain; high rocks, 
) covered with olive-trees, defend this place from the boifterous 


f{cirocco, and boats find a fafe retreat in a circular creek, which 
divides the cape into two peninfulas.’ ; 


On an excurfion from Naples, the traveller afterwards 
vifited Nola. The ruins of its ancient edifices are almott 
obliterated. Nothing remains of the two amphitheatres but 
fome brick walls, the marble cafing having been taken away 
by an earl of Nola to build his palace. Here died Auguftus, 
at the age of feventy-five years. He was faid to have been 
poifoned, in a difh of figs, by Livia, upon his betraying a 
return of tendernefs towards his own family; but cur-author 
thinks that old age and infirmities were fufficient caufes for 
his death. His faithful friend, and fortunate general, Marcus 
Agrippa, expired a few years before him in the fame place. , 

Mr. Swinburne, in His account of Nola, has introduced. a 
hiftory of bells, which, being a fubje& feldom treated, may 
prove not unacceptable to our readers. | 


¢ St. Paulinus, a native of Bourdeaux, died bifhop of Nola 
in 431. He was. an ingenious-poet, and had been conful. He 
is faid to have been the inventor of bells by the Nolans, who 
arrogate to themfclves the merit of having furnifhed fociety with 
this ufeful inftrument} but I rather fuppofe him to be the firft 
who introduced them into churches, and hung them up in 
X 3 ® fieeples, 
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 Mteeples,’ for; the, punpofe. of fummoning the faithful to prayers. 
efore his time, Chriftians made ufe of wooden’ rattles, facra 


ne ligna, to, call the congregation together no bells being allowed 


by government to a, profcribed fect. The ancients had bells both 
for prophane and facred fervice, Polybius‘tnentiofis’them, and 
3 we learn Oy a tale in Strabo, that ‘nrarket-time*was announced by 
them. — Sate TOM? O02 eNO SS arte : 
¢ Pliny affures ‘us, that the tomb of; Porfenna, king of Tuf- 
cany, was hung round with bells, and: the lebetes of the temple 
of Dodona were certainly a fpecies of.them. The, hour of bath- 
ing, was made known at Rome by the found of a bell; the night 
watchman carried one, and.it ferved to call up the fervants in 
great houfes, Sheep had them tied qbout their necks to frighten 
away wolves, or rather by way of amulet.’ In ‘our days, this 
cuftom, like many other ethnic ones, ferves’ as a wild ttock to 
graft a devout ceremony upon. , Bells are now placed under the 
protection of St, Anthony and_others, bleffed, and flung round 


the necks of cattle and fheep, to preferve them from epidemical ’ 


diforders, Shepherds alfo think the found pleafes the beaft, and 
makes it eat its meat with more chearfulnefs and benefit ; at leaft 
ens facilitates the finding of thofe who have ftrayed from their 

afture. , 
ain We are told by Lucian, thatthe priefts of the Syrian god- 
defs had bells, which they tinkled by way ‘of awaking the 
charity of bigots. Ihave feen many counterparts of thefe beg- 
gars in Italy, hermits and mendicant friars, who warn you with a 
bell that they are about to make a demand upon your purfe. 

* Zonaras writes, that criminals going to execution had a bell 
tied to them,:.to give notice to all paflengers, that no qne might 
unawares crofs. their way, and by .the accidental touching of 
them become-unclean, This fuperttition may be the real origin 
of the cuftom in England of parifh bells ringing while a male- 
faftor 1s on his way to the gallows; though it is generally fup- 
pofed to be meant as a fignal to all hearers, admonifhing them to 

pry for the paffing foul. Moft of our religious practices date 

higher than we are willing to allow; and, at all events, I cannot 
be blamed for hazarding an opinion, which, by fhewing the 
cuftom to be of /heathenifh extraGtion, tends in fome degree to 
relieve many tender confciences, who daily lament that fo many 
relics of popery are fuffered to fubfift in this Proteftant country. 

‘ According to Suetonius, Auguftus having built, on the edge 
of the Gapitoline hill, a temple to Jupiter the Thunderer, wher¢ 
he was remarkably conftant in his devotions, dréamt that the 
Capitoline Jupiter appeared to him, and chid him for debauching 
all his votaries from him; ‘and that he had anfwered the god, 
by declaring, ‘he had placed the Thunderer fo'near:only by way 
of porter. In order to make good the affertion, the fuperttitious 
emperor fixed bells under the roof of the new temple, within 
reach of the door. We may infer from hence, that ftrangers 
rang for admittance at the gates of grandees in thofe days, juit ag 
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-Quittin Nola, the travellers enteted a pleafant finance 


. “avinding between hills in the” bofomn of the Apennines. The, 
hills advance into. the plain like bold profiioitaries, and 


feem to indicate, in ‘our author’s cpinion, that they have, at: 
fome diftant, period, been wathed, by the waves’ of ‘the fea, 
until the foil.at their. foot was fo raifed® ‘by: the increafe ‘of ' 
marine depofitions, the workings of fubterraneous' fires, or’ 
the accumulation of cinders, difcharged) from Vefuvius, as at: 


length to confine the-waters to the bounds of the prefent’ 


gulf, It is certain that the interior ftrata of thofe eminences 
are compofed of @ cinerated/{ubftance, 7 
Not far hence are the ruitis. of Abella, 2 place celebrated 
by Virgil for the quality of' its apples. 
¢ Et quos malifere defpeftaat meenia Abell.’ 
Mr. Swinburne’ obferves, that fome editions of the poet read 


-mellifere. Either reading, he adds, is characteriftical ; for, 


the environs are no lefs remarkable for. the abundance and 
perfection. of their fruit than for the flavour of their honey, 
The ancient walls of Abella remain in many places, and 
inclofe a circuit of near three miles. In thé middle are the 
fragments of an ,amphitheatre, with dens and fubftruétions. 
Avellino, which our author next vifited, is a confiderable 


' city, extending a mile in length down the declivity of a hill, 
with ugly ftreets, but tolerable honfes, Its neighbourhood 


is famous for the quantity of nyt-bufhes, producing the large 
round fpecies of filbert, denominated the Spanifh, ‘Thefe 
bufhes, Mr. Swinburne obferves, were originally imported 
into Italy from Pontus, and known among the ‘Romans by the 
appellation of nux Pontica, which, in procefs of time, was 
changed into that of nux Avellana, from the place where 
they had been propagated with the greatett fuccefs.—In good 
years, the nuts at this place bring in a profit of fixty thou- 
fand ducats, or eleven, thonfand two hundred and fifty 
pounds, 

We are informed that the women. of: Avellana, who take 
great pains to drefs owt their perfons toadvantage, wafh their 
hair once a week with a lye of wood-afhes, which changes it 
from a dark brown colour to a flaxen’ yellow, of many dif- 
ferent tints in the fame head of hair. Mr. Swinburne takes 
this to be the true flava cefaries of the Latin poets. Expe- 
rience, he informs us, has taught him to difcover many traces 
of ancient cuftoms in the modes and habits of the modern 
Italians. 


‘ Attentive obfervation (fays he) will make a perfon, to whom 
the claffic writings are familiar, fenfible of this remembrance “ y 
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day he paffes in the fouthern parts of Italy, efpecially if he has 


opportunities of ftudying the maniiers of the lower clafs of inhiz®)" ’ 
bitants, whofe ‘character has a3 yet received: but a flight tinge: 
from a mixture with foreigners. He will recognife the prafice’ 


_ of the ancients, in, the) appearance and actions, of old women 
that are hired at Calabria to how! at burials. The funeral beha- 
viour and meafure of grief in the Calabrefe are regulated by the 
Rricteft etiquette. The virtues as well as vices of a deceafed 


father of a family are recapitulated by the oldeft ‘perfon in coms. 


pany. The widow repeats his’ words, adds comments of her 
own, then roars out loudly, and plucks off handfuls of her hair, 
which fhe ftrews over the bier. Daughters tear their locks, and 
beat their breafts, but remain filent. * More ‘diftant relations re- 


peat the oration coolly, and commit no outrage upon their per-: 


fons. When the kinfman of a baron or rich citizen dies, a num- 


ber of old women are hired to perform all thefe ceremonies for. . 


the family. At Naples, the forms are rather different. I was 
one day witnefs of the funeral of an old fiherman. ‘The ations 
of the widow were {6 overitrained as to be truly ridiculous: fhe 
tore off her hair and clothes, and yelled in the moft hideous 
manner, till her ftep-fons appeared to take poffeflion of the 
goods : fhe then turned her fury upon them, and beat them out 
of the houfe, The priefts now came for the body; and fhe 
Oppofed their entry for a decent length of time: but at laft, fuf- 
fering herfelf to be overpowered by numbers, flew to the win- 
dow with her daughters and her mother (who, from having out- 
lived many relations, had fcarce a hair left on her head), and 
there beat her breaft, fcratched her cheeks, and threw whole 
handfuls of hair towards the bier with the frantic geftures of a 
demoniac.. The proceffion was no fooner out of fight, than all 
was quiet ; and in five minutes I heard them laughing and danc- 
ing about the room, as if rejoicing to be rid of the old 
¢hurl,’ | | 


Mr. Swinburne thinks it fcarce poflible to enter into the 
{pirit of the claffic authors, without a-previous vifit to Italy 
or Greece. At leaft he is certain, that his travels on claffic 
ground have rendered him infinitely more fenfible of their. 
beauties than he ever fhould have been had he remained at 
home. We readily fubfcribe to the juftnefs of this obfer« 
vation; and, therefore, to compenfate, all in our power, the 
difadvantages of thofe who have not enjoyed the fame oppor- 
tunities of travelling, we fhall, rather than haftily difpatch 
the reyiew of a.work which abounds fo much with en- 
tertainment, defer the farther account of it until next 
month, 
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fn Racks jnto the Caufes of of the Infidelity and Scepticifin of . the 
Times: by Fobn Ogilvie, a D. , .8v0, 65. Richardfon apd 
Urquhart. 


‘a fubje& of this Enquiry is one of thofé foi points of 
real importance, which have not. hitherto been fully and 
accurately, examined. Several writers have indeed attempted 
to eftimate the manners of the times, and have expatiated on 


the prevalence of infidelity and fcepticifm ; bat this writer is 


perhaps, the firft, who have profeflédly and regularly invefti- 
gated the causes of thofe mifchieyous principles, with a de- 
fign to guard the young and whexperienced againft the delu- 
five arguments of unbelievers, and the fedutive influence of 
their own pafiions. The motives of human actions are various, 
and fometimes meaner and more frivolous than people are 
willing to imagine. This is evidently the cafe in the article 
of infidelity ; for not one perhaps in fifty can affign a plaufible 
reafon (a fufficient reafon he certainly Cannot aflign) for his 
unbelief. That writer therefore does an acceptable fervice to 
fociety, who counteratts the latent influence of thofe caufes, 
by expofing them in their proper colours, and who endeavours 
likewife to prevent the fatal effects of thofe {pecious reprefen- 
tations, by which they are enforced. 

Among the many canfes, to which we may afcribe the infi- 
delity of the prefent age, there are five, which, our author 
thinks, principally conduce to this purpofe. 

The firft is a love of srnGULARITY, or an inordinate defire 
to extraét novelty from every fubje&t, and in particular from 
points which have been formerly canvaffed. 

The author having confidered the effeéts of this paflion on 
religion in former ages, gives the following detail of thofe im- 
portant difcoveries, which have been. made by certain philofo- 
phers of the prefent century : 

_ © A fimple man (fays he) will find it fomewhat difficult to make 
the opinions of our modern apoftles, that refpeét the fupreme Mind, 
cohere together in fuch a manner as to form any proportioned 
whole. For, while one of them entertains no doubt concerning 
the exiftence of this Being*, another will acquaint you, that he 
has met with nothing in his travels, but ‘* a blind nature im- 
pregnated with a great vivifying principle, and pouring forth 
from her lap without difcernment or parental care her maimed 
and abortive offspring+.”” While the former addreffeth a prayer 
to ‘* the Parent of nature” with fome apparent reverence }, the 





4e Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. Hi. p. 3535 354. + Hume’s Dial. 
on Natur, Rel. p.220. =f Bolingbroke’ s Let. on Bilt. &c. p. 481. 
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ciple which is; both;uncertaig.and ufc) 


oe Se that, ‘¢ while, we argue, from the courfe of na" 
ture,;and, infer, a, particular.intelligent,caufe, we embrace a prin- 

ee #? _ Another great in- 
#eudor, of-mankind wall, deny, that there is any uncertainty re- 


oofpetting this, matter, ..‘*, Nature, he will tell you, is-invariably 
“jthe, fame}. And ‘ the order, and beaunful difpofition of 

things,” far. from arguing againft the etetnity of the world, are 
: -@n the contrary the flrongeft confirmation_of fi 


ch q doétrine f. 
¢. From thefe quotations it, appears,, that our. authors are em- 


_harraffed in their. notions refpecting the exiftence of a deity. And 


it-is no,eafy matter to xeconcile, their theories with each other, 
But let.us.afk thofe.of them.who acknowledge that there is fuch 
a Being, what ideas they have framed concerning his nature and 
perfections? Here, my, young;reader, thou wilt be informed, that, 
according to their beft judgment, God is a.good §, and that He 
is xot a good Being ||; that the frame of nature is beautiful ¥ ; 
yet that all its. {prings and) principles are coarfe, unfinifhed, and 


Shaccurate 4. _ Nay; what-is furely a fingular difcovery, thou 


wilt be taught to believe, that though the ‘‘ mixed phenomena 
of nature ” muft be afcribed to caufes that have both goodnefs 
and, malice, yet that thofe; fame caufes of gooduefs and malice 
pofiefs neither one nor other of thefe qualities. 

¢ Come we now,in our inquiry to the account that is given by 
our modern theorifts of the birth and generation of things, You 
have heard moft. probably, my young friend, the. beautiful alle- 


gory of the muydane egg, from which, danie nature transforming 


herfelf into a hen, is faid to have hatched the god Phanes. Our 
felf-taught philofophers, not perhaps quite {6 ‘ingenious in their 
profeffion as Orpheus, will tell you, that the world: is’ not an egg, 
but an immenfe cabbage, impregnated with the feeds of other 


‘cabbages or vegetables; which it:threws oution all fides, beftow- 


ing in this manner order:and organization without being fenfible 


wof it **. According to others it is. an animal pofleffed of vivify- 


ing power, with other difcoveries of the fame kind that are equally 


. edifying and deleétable., One of thofe gentlemen concludes with 


apparent truth fgom the phenomena of the univerfe, and from 
certain hiftorical facts, that the world muft have been framed at 
no remote zra. , Another, from faéts to which he gives implicit 
faith, throws back its originto a more diftant period +}. And @ 
third, as we have “already feen, difproving the theories of his 
predeceffors, and exalting this vegetable to a felf-exifting Divi- 
nity, finds it to be at the fame time immutable and eternal {f{. 


p Ws 





< * Hume's Philofoph. Eff. p- 224. + Toulmin’s Antiq. et Durat. 
of the World. ¢-Toulmin’s.Antiq. &c. ubi fupra. § Shaftef 


' Lett. on Enthuf ubj fupra. |: Bolingbroke’s Works, vol.. v. p. 
©3968) > § Toulmin. Antig.p 198. + Hume's Dial. p. 215, 216. 
*% Dial. p. 132. tt See Voitaire'’s obfervations on the traditions 


and manners: of the, Chinefey im) his Hiftoire Ancien, et Mod, 
}{ Toulmin’s Antiqs pati: ~ : : 
! ‘Nn 
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§ Nor‘are the difcoveries that have been 'prédiicéd\in the {ci- 
ence of ‘morals’ by the lovers of fingular argumenit,inferior to 


thofe that have been récited; refpecting the univerfegnd its Crea- 


tor. For in their writings we learn with Certainty,that the well 
known, although obfolete phrafeology, right and’ wrong, juftice 
and injuftice, by which women and children have been’ frightened ’ 
in all ages, are like the oaths'‘of' a foldier, mere expletives, that 
have no importance or fig¢nifieation *! ' By thofe minifters the Su- 
aaa Being condefcends ‘to acquaint his’ creattites, that all the 
bonds of 'truft and of focial inféreourfe are’ broken*dowh, and that- 
the ‘practice of vice, inftead’ of being prohibited, asi detrimental 
to fociety, ought to be encotirraged as being beneficial +. From 
their diicoveries, therefore, it’ is unqueftienably evident, that 
every man may purfue that courfe-in life which feemeth beft to 
himielf, without apprehenfion of future punifhment, jf he can be 
{creened from it at prefent f. | 
‘ To fum up all, our philofophical adventurers have difcovered, 

that the foul of man is mortal, and dies with his body’§ ; that man 
in faét has no foul, but ié a machine confifting of certain wheels, 
pullies, pivots, &c. and conftruSted not without fome imgenuity by’ 
that illuftrious artifan Chance; that body has neither figure, ex- 
tenfion, nor folidity @ ; that fpirit, on the contrary, has figure and 
extenfion +; and, finally, that’there are neither body nor {pirit in 
the univerfe.’ rt 

~ This, we believe, is no improper fpecimen of the inconfiften- 
cies and abfurdities, which ate to be found in the theories of 
thofe writers, who are influenced by a {pirit of fingularity, and 
carry the love, of paradox,into the dangerous {phere of reli- 
gion. : 3 

. A fecond caufe of infidelity, according to, this, writer, is a 
propenfity to'reje& whatever bears the flamp of vulgarity, and 
to conform‘ our ‘principles in the fame manney as our drefs, to 
the prevailing tafte and fafhion of the times. 

A third caufe is a defire of imitating the ‘manners of men, 
whom we have been taught to efteem very highly,‘and of ap. 
pearing to adopt their opinions. | 

A fourth is our natural inclination to reje& thofe tenets as _ 
falfe, to which our actions are irreconcileable, and to adopt the | 
contrary. : P 

And a fifth is certain charges of a very dangerous tendency, 
refpecting either the general fcheme of Chriftianity, or its pe- 
culiar doétrines, the nature of its evidences, or the charaéter’ | 





- ©* Home's Effays on the Principles of Morals. Hobbes de Cive, | 
é&c, + Fable of the Bees. t Efflay on the Charaéterifticks, 
p.247-  § Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. ili. p. 522, 536, 557- Hobbeq — 
Leviath. p. 72, | Dial. &c. p: 220, 229, 230. § Berkley’s 
Dial. p. 300 = |. Hobbes, Human Nat: chap: 11. a] 
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of its teachers ; of which the effe&t is heightened, in the writ 
i ings of its. .adyerfartés, by all the arts of plaufible reafoning, 
) irifinuation, ridicules anid abufe. «Iv °the® courfe ‘of this per- 
formance, the learned author accurately invéftigates, and lays 
open thefe general fources of infidelity ; 3 at the fame time fug- 
gefting proper cautions againft their pernicious effets. He 





| fall within'the compafs of his i inquiry, and makes, many judi- 


| Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Hume, Gibbon, 'Toulmin, aad other 
 {peculative philofophers, who have either mifreprefented, ridi- 
_ caled, or rejeé&ted, fome of the doctrines or principles of what 
| is afually denominated revealed religion. 

| ~The following note, which is faid to have been communi-: 
| cated to the author by a gentleman of diftinguifhed character 
in the republic of letters, is added by way of poftfcript. 


| of:Tyana was born about the fame time as Jefus Chritt. . His life, 


| ciples, that we are at a lofs to difcover whether he was a fage, an 

' impoftor, ora fanatic.” 
}- * Should fome future hiftorian thus fpeak of two writers of the 
| 28th century: “ The German Geiftlicherlichus was born about 


> former, is fo varioufly related by his contemporaries, that we are 
| ata lofs, to difeover whether he was a materialift, a profeflor of 
| philofophical theifm, or a focinian.” How would the friends 
and admirers of Mr. Gibbon ‘elith the obfervation? It is proba- 
_ ble that they would be difpleafed to fee two perfonages fo differ- 
_ ent in their opinions, conneéted by the flight aflociation of their 
_ having been born about the fame time, the one in Germany, and, 
_ the other in England; and it is poffible that they would not con- 
fider the aukward difcriminating parenthefis as a fufficient excufe 
| for having introduced him whom.they love and admire into fuch 
| fufpected company.’ } 
The affociation of thefe two charaéters by the hiftorian bears, 
) we moft confefs, no friendly afpe& towards the author of our 
| religion ; efpecially as Hierocles * and others, who have writ- 
ten againft Chriftianity, have compared the actions of Jefus 
_ Chrift with thofe of Apollonius Tyanzus, in order to depreci- 
i} ate the former? and this probably was the defign of Philo- 
i} ttratus ¢ in writing the life of Apollonius, which feems to be 
|} nothing but-a romance, filled with abfurd and inprobable 
i} fictions. 


|. * Hierocles flourithed about the year 300, ¢ Philoftratus is 
. fuppoted to have died about the year 244. , ms 
: % 





elo takes otcafion: to difcufs feveral incidental topics, which : 


| ciods obfervations on the writings of Herbert, ,Shaftefbury, 


© We are favoured with an accidental and brief notice of: 
| Chrift by Mr. Gibbon, at note 63. vol. i. p. 369. ‘* Apollonius | 


_ that of the former, is related in fo fabulous a manner. by his dif-. 


. the fame time as Gibbon the Englifhman. His life, that of the 
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The Hiftory of the Minifiry of Fefus Chrifty: combined from the 
Narrations of the Four Evangelifts. : meerecenes a ce ae D. 
—Sv0, 45. in.Boards. . Browne: © 


he defign of this work is to ‘exhibit the pit Re se the 
Gofpel hiftory ‘in a connetted. feries, in, the BA of 
time ; and, by combining the accounts of each evangelitt, to 
relate, in their own words, every incident with all its cir- 
cumftances ‘at length. It is well known that the arranges) 
ment of the faéts is attended with many difficulties ; for, if 
Matthew’s Gofpel were taken as a ftandard, which .has, been 
generally done, the others would be tranfpofed almoft throygh- — 
out. If Luke or Mark’ were fixed upon for this purpofe, as 
more regular and connected, ftill Matthew would invert, their 
order in one or two inftances, limiting to a particular time 
what they have not fo accurately defined. Our author _pre- 
fers the arrangement of the two latter: becaufe, fays he, 
they write profeffedly in fet order, agreein moft circumftances, 
and the events recorded feem to follow each other in natural 
and eafy progreflion; whereas Matthew is often abrapt and 
unconnected in his narration, attending more efpecially to the 
doétrines delivered, completion, of prophecies, é&«. 

‘€ "The fermon on the mount:affords us an\ example of his 
conduét in this refpeé&t. It is reprefented by) him to ‘have 
been delivered foon after our Saviour’s baptifm, ‘at’ his “firft’ 
entrance on-the public minifiry. The introduétion ‘to this 
difcourfe is as follows’: ‘* And Jefus went about all Galilee, 
teaching in their fynagogues, and proclaiming the good. 
tidings of the kingdom, and healing every difeafe and every 
infirmity among the pecple ; and his fame went forth into all’ 
Syria, and crouds followed him from Galilee, Decapolis, and 
Jerufalem, and Judea, and beyond Jordan.” Now it appears, 
on comparing this paflage with the accounts of other evan- 
gelitts, that his abfence from Capernaum, during» his: firtt 
journey in Galilee, was but fhort ; and Jefus, being not then 
publicly known, it is hardly poffible fo great a multitude‘from 
fuch diftant parts of the country could at that time be affembled 
about him; more efpecially if we follow Dr, Prieftley’s Chro-. . 
nology, who allows only five or fix days for the whole) tranf- 
action. Luke and Mark thew, with much more. proba- 
bility, how, as his fame extended gradually, the multitudes 
collected from different countries at a more advanced period 
of his miniftry. 

‘ Matthew feems here not to have ftudied the obfervance of 
order, but rather takes the frit opportunity, before he enters 


upon 
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upon the relation of our Saviour’s' public tranfaCtions, to point 
‘out his reafons-forxappearing, and: the doctrines. he méant.fp 
-eftablith ; which is:furthen probable, becaufe the.difcourfe is 
compofed 6ut>ofvthree or four others; recited by.Luke.and 
Mark at different times; as, if Matthew.intended then to. give 
“a fynopticab-view of the Chriftian- tenets. abridged fom Qur 
-Lord’s principal difcourfes., | 

~-€ For thefé confiderations I. thal ‘ier the feuen in thie 
place which bake has affigned, to the principal part of it, 
. preferving it intire, as I thinkat would be imptoper to dif- 
join a piece of the beft and foundeft. morality that is any where 
“extant in the world. 

« The other incidents are arranged according to 2 plan which 
appears to me mft reafonable and: moft uriexceptionable ; the 
foundation .of each narrative being: taken from thé fulleft ac- 
count, or from the teftimoniés of a majority,.and any addi- 

tional circuinftancés fupplied from the, others where they 
occur. = 
* Move attention is alfo due to one evangelit than anothér, 
at different. periods of our Lord’s mififtration. .Mark is more 
exact with: refpeét to the tianfaGions in Galilee; Luke eri- 
_ Targes upon the events and difcourfes which took place’ in the 
journies of Jefus Chrift through Samaria and Judea; John is 
moft full and particular in what happened at Jerufalem ; 
Matthew is ney leaft. connected, ufing in his. tranfitions 


the words, Kal, noes } 508, Nas b éyénélo, and iy éxshyw To ABIEWy &c. without. 


{pecifying - -the particular’ times*. 
‘ Where time, place, and more particular circumftances 


are referred'to by any one of them, and omitted or neglected 
by the reft, we are bound to follow the precife: account rather 
than the general. The many feeming inconfiftencies above 


hinted at may be moft eafily explained by attending to this 


diftinction. It muft .appear, on a little confideration, im- 
robable, that any fet of men writing the fame narrative, but 
of different length, and on a different plan, could coincide 
in all the minute circumftances ; and ftiil more fo, if each 


fhould take certain parts to enlarge upon, and croud together 
the remaining incidents. This is not ufually expected from 





‘ * All thefe difficulties might be overcome, if we were allowed 
to fuppofe a-difarrangement of two chapters in Matthew. After 


chap. 9. ver. 9: infert his twelfth and thirteenth chapters, .and the . 


order will then be foung nearly the fame in all. Matthew's Gofpel 
in the prefent form cannot be fo well depended upon, if the generak 
opinion be true; that it was originally writtep in Hebrew, and after- 
wards tranflated into Gréek* by an levered author: for thus it 
mult neceflarily become liable to alterations.’ »- -* 
hifosians F} 
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Confiderations on the Peace.’ 7 O gtr 


hiftorians : nor aré there’ perhaps two ‘hiftories inthe world: =: 
agreeing in ‘every tirciimfance,° except wherenone isjexprefslyt ss «|: 
copied or abridged from°theother. Why! thould'we not apply ; :).:u 
fome little commoifeife it judging of thevevangelicall writers® bo)oqcnc 
Why expeét:im pofibilities from: them 3° or fappofe that arveryib :: 21.) 
general accotint" of fonie! ‘tranfattions in! one} fiould agreé:>i14 5+ 


exactly with a minute and circumftantial detaihimothers sq: 

Dr. Prieftley, following Mani‘and othe? authors,confines the’. 
whole duration? of Gur*Lord’s: pablic’ miniftry to one/yebr}: 
fuppofing John vi. 42te' b@' arf interpolations iand the chapter 
out of its proper place. “Di, Willan!ithinks ‘the authorities 


in this cafe, from manufcripts and tranflations, will: fcareelyi; «: 


be found fufficient’ to’ eftablith his ‘opiniow;:or make it gene+ 
rally adopted. -He *theréfore ‘fuppofes> that (our Lord’s. mi- 
niftry continued three years-from’ the firft paffover, John ii. 13. 
reckoning John v.° 1. the. feconds;: John vi. 4. the third; 
and the paffover, at the con¢lufion of hisiminiftry, the fourth. 
Our author has fhewn great attention and no inconfiderable 
abilities in the execution of this work >’and his performance » 
will perhaps ‘be of more general ufe ‘than: larger harmonies, 
which are rather ‘ealcylated for men ofclearning than -the:: 
common clafs ‘of readers. We have indeed a publication of 
the fame kind,°which may feem ‘to fuperfede the prefent ; 
that is, a Harmony, which paffesander the name of Mr. Locke, 
and which, we have many-reafons to believe, was really pub- 
lithed by that celebrated-writer, .as.an improvement on Garth- 
wait’s Harmony, printed in 1630 and 16573, but Mr, Locke’s 
work, which appeared:in 1705, is:now become fcarce; and... 
Dr. Willan’s,:on-account of the notes, the index, and other 
advantages, certainly deferves a favourable reception. 





Confiderations on the Provifional Treaty with Americas and tbe 


Preliminary Articles of Peace with Frante an#-Spain. “8vo. 
2s. 6d. Cadell. | : 


T HE prticles of the peace have been fully agitated by the ay 


opponents and advocates of the late minifter, both in and |, 


out of parliament ;.and haye. been cenfured-or approved, ac- 
cording to the judgment or the views of thofe who maintained 
the conteft.:._In;refpe& of its political confequences to,indi- 
viduals, the: fubje..is::novlonger. of any» importamee ;. but \it 
may ftill be worthy of ifveftigation, as'‘a‘national” concern; 
and, as fuch, may ‘particularly’ Claim the ‘attention’ of thofe 
who are uninfluenced by the prejudices and paffions of party. . . 
The author of thefe Confiderations has treated. the fubje@, 

not only more difpaflionately and more :copioufly thanithe difs 

| putants 


















































“Biz. » Coufiderations on the Peace. 


| Pitas ho lave po ecbefore him, but has given new force 
vial the’ ich sth ft °favour of the peace; and-appears to 
teat s Aud Yo ints, a¢cefs to'pood information,” “After 


by 


pam into Raion eal lete ‘with juft and philofophical’ obferva- 


AkORS proceeds t ftate the objekts” “which he fu pores i in- 
: ce the maa | in conduaing ‘the treaty” BP Bsgee- 


~ijit $Qne: praneipal ,endyehat, oum dtatefmen, had undoubtedly i in 
inserolpatie WAS Pt Dreaki she) grand, combination which. had been 
~dpoes, againit Britain, . “-Fhis.was a-matter of the higheft confe- 

_ quence to the falvatic and welfare af fs King ‘dom. The conti- 
_Buance of the. con: eracy, if it “fhould: be’ Wcngthehed by’ our 
Ps and obftinacy’ in ‘rerufing ‘reafonable: conceffions, might 
ave been produtiive’ "Of the moff fatal effets. ~ Whereas “if it 
could-onte be diffolved; prudent’ iteps might be taken to: prevent 
fuch a league againft us in future’;'and; by framing new alliances, 
never again to be reduced to the wretched condition of fearcely 






x ‘having a fingle power thati we ¢ould call.our friend. 


+ Another important objeét mutt have been to give the nation 

~ the opportunity of recovering: its iirength, that it might. be, pre- 

- pared dor a. freth, conteft,: it; am; the courfe of things, difputes 
» dhould again arife between this country and its ancient.enemies. 
It_ may be hoped and believed, that hoftilities will not foon be 
reyived; and mock will depend, ‘for the prolongation of peace, on 
"the wifdom, policy, and: vigour, with which our public affairs are 
“ éonducted. “At any rate it was of the‘utmoft confequence to ob- 
“tain a fpace ‘for: léffening the enormous expences:of’ the’nation, 
and for repairing, as far as poffible, the lofles we~hadofuftained. 

It would furely Bie been very unwite to have continued the 
war-tiil our. finances. were totally exhauited. It is a bad time 

» for negociation, when.a kingdom 1s cometo the.end of its refources. 

» That..is. not. the tume for treating with an enemy upon terms 
which are.tolerably advantageous, Indeed, the feafon of nego- 
ciation had already been delayed far too long: for the accumu-- 
- Javed public debt, the millions. to be funded, the millions to be 


_ Failed by way, of fupply, called aloud that there waé not a moment 


to. be loft in. putting an enid‘to the war. -Indeed, when we confi- 

-. der, that the fupport of the peace eftablifhment will be as much 

as the nation can well bear, and that it will require all the-wif- 

dom,-andall the integrity of our rulers to put it upon fuch a 

» fgQting as.fhall allow room for the recov ery of out ftrength, we 

mut be convinced.that this was not the time for. the protra¢tion 
of hoftilitiess. 

"© Thefe general reafons for coming, as fpeedily, as'poflible, to 

atreaty with ouraumerous and formidable enemies, were ftrength- 

ened by the calamity of a fevere and unfruitful feafon. “Such 


iy was the. failure.of the harveft, that two.important objedts of reve 


-penue,-the malt.taxand the duty on hops, mutt necefiarily be un- 


e commanly. detective; and the-poor are threatened with a fcarcity 


which, it is to be feared, may, amount, to little lefs than a famine, 
4 befoie 
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before the return of autumn. Perhaps nothing but tlie fupply of 
grain which the peace may enable us to draw from America could 
effectually. prevent fo anevent, Who knows what might 
have: been the confequences of war and famine united ? To take, 
therefore, every method to avoid the junétion of two fuch dread« 
ful evils, can only be afcribed to a policy equally judicioug and 
humane.’ . Brite Pie Oe 

- Some of the motives afligned by or author, if not fatie- 
factory, appear at leaft very plaufible ; but, though we thall 
not derdgate fo much from his ingenuity as to imagine that 
all of them were fuggefted by minifterial dire@tion, we cannot 
help being of opinion, for many reafons, that he has been 
favoured with. fach communications.. By .what channel, 
however, he could obtain the following piece of information, 
we are at a lofs to determine. 


¢ It is a remarkable fat, and a fact but little known in this 
country, that the Americans had it in contemplation to have a 
book compofed, containing a diftinét and feparate hiftory of the 
fufferings their people had endured ; which book was'to be made 
ufe of in the inftruétion of their children, to infpire them with 
lafting fenfe of the calamities their forefathers had experienced,” 


_ The author confiders the feveral articles of peace feparately; 
firft, of thofe with America, and afterwards with France and 
Spain. In: vindication of the important ceffion of territory 
made to the United States of America, he advances the fol- 
lowing arguments.: 


© What occurs to me in the firft place is, that the limits which 


aré fixed upon are, for the moft part, thofe natural limits which 


are pointed out by the courfe of lakes and rivers; and confe- 
quently, they are the only ones that could have heen chofens 


" without giving afterward’ occafion to much diforder-and contens 


tion, : | 

¢ It may farther be obferved, that the boundaries allotted to 
the United States, are the boundaries which were formerly con- 
fidered as belonging to the country. Indeed, by the Quebec att, 
paffed in the year 1774, the limits of Canada were greatly exe 
tended. But that was an aét which was calculated for tyrannical 
purpofes, and which was particularly hoftile to the North Ameri- 
cans; and, therefore, it was not to be expetted that it fhould be 
fixed upon as the bafis of the prefent treaty. | 

¢ That the Canada fur trade will, in part be affected, cannot be 
denied. In i eon of the late troubles in America, the 
Quebec merchants have for fome time poffeffed the monopoly of 
that trade ; ‘but it was not in the nature of the thing that the’mo- 
nopoly fhould always be preferved ; and it is not'an object fo great 
as to merit the continuance of the war. Whenever came 
to be eftablifhed, the commerce of furs would unavoidably be, ia 
Voit. LV. April, 1783, ell  fome 
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4} daverted to a new channel; ‘for nothing-can ‘hinder 
urd ie hert there: are. tival’ purchaterss froth Celing their 

- edftimodities to the belt bidders.’ However; tht the evil Wilf Hat 
He 40. great; drfo extenfive, a8’ hath by many been fappofed, may; 

perha s; appear from the following confiderations, 011) 06° > 
©* Phe country which yields the ritoit valuable Futs es ‘to che 
northward of the lakes’: for though’ the beavers ‘refound in all 
thofe regions of ‘North Ainerica’ that ‘ate’ Situated, between the 
tirtieth an bas. Bariect ées of larirude;"yet' their ‘cloathing, 
which nature:-has given theny’ to fecure’ them froit the told; is 
: ag thicker, and the anintdls themelvé Sreimuch more ‘Humert 















dus, inthe storthern that ity the foutherii elithess Rot this reat 
fon’ it is; that' the Indians who ithabie the Countries WHICH Hie'td 
the {Guth of the lakes, crof#idver'in’the fanimen, and Hint in'the 
northern regions. “Thus it appéats that the ‘tribes whovat prefent 
inhabit the dominions of''the United! States; are’ obliged to feck 
their beavers in the countty-that belongs ''to’-Britain ; a2 circum- 
{tance which gives a decided advantage to her merchants: for “it 
mutt be their own fault of thofe' EWS, A in! her territoty’ trade 
with any other perfons; efpecially as. the articles for whictythey 
exchange their game are thofe which this kingdom is beit’able to 
fupply. . Such is the advantage: which Britain ‘has feeured, in her 
commerce with the numerous Indian tribes who ‘inhabit: the 
fouthers borders of the’ lakes; Wwhilft the trade of the nations to 

the north mult be all -her'ownl © 400) dive ther! srtohin 
 * But were it adnntted, contrary to every. apparent fad, ‘that 
the Americans, by means of the communication which’ Hudfon’s 
river affords, will be able'to fell ‘their furs at:a- lower »pricé at 
‘New- York, than that which’ the Britifi merchant will be obliged 
to give in Canada, flill the ‘Mantfacturef of England would foffer 
No inconvenience. ‘To obtdin the raw material at:the lowett rare 
“fs. his object; but whether the merchant purchafes of the Indian. 
“Bunter, or of the American trader, is ‘to the manu fadturer very 
‘immaterial. °° pagel Swed Stet oF tort” 
. Farther, the retention of. the forts which lie. on: the fouth ‘of 
the Britifh boundary, and which ‘fone think ought to. have-been. 
retained, would ‘have: been inconfiftent with every principle’ of 
policy and prudence. For if thefe forts had been refervedzas 
‘places. of, ftrength, again. the, Americans, they would not. ofly 
have proyed inadequate. to the, object, whilf the expences of the 
garrifons, wauld have been enormoufly greag, but shey would aifo 
have excited the fame_jealouf “and dread with regard to our de- 
wich, Fey once aid with ref{pect to thofe ‘of the French, 

_ then the Co. onies exclaimed that they were hertimed in'by'a chain 
~ af forts. Phe Treaty of Peace, if fuch a‘treaty could have been 
obtained, would, in that cafe, have proved not {o much a termina- 


tion of the old; ‘as the beginning’of anew War. oo a 8 

* © Tf, on the other hand, the forts:had been retained as defirable 
-gnly,on account of the protection which they would have afforded 
Cte Britifh traders againgt the Indian tribes, the. meafure fropld 
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31S 
be highly i impohitic. sould certainly be -more. adv 
ereét, on chee fey of th rf tively, ‘ach fal Hee Py Oe ee 
aie thay sbe neceflary neceflary - to this purpofe, and, hale other conye- 
nienci as may be, requitite for. carrying on, the fur, trade, ihe 
to entail upon ourfelves an ndleth conteft, with» ‘Agiee . 
o£ It has: been aflerted, that by not having the pofition, of Pe: 
npbicof, she, nation is \leprived of 4 territgry which might. be 
eminently, ufeful.ie: {upplying ae i ‘atts, fop; the navy, This, 
PRAT chy, no. means the truth of, the.cale; for the count 
esbaniied; of the simber which could be ferviceable fo 
FM igaet At prefenty. there: is.not a tree left which is , 
og gt being converted into).a, matt, of aay confiderable. fize. 
the, growing timber of shat,diftrict Should, hereafter be able to ae 
nith, a fupply, of this. kind, fuch. a fupply.in atime of peace, will as 
eafily be obtained,.in the way of,purcha{e from an American free- 
r, as.it:would be.if,the land belonged to our own fubjects. 
But. there are..other, and. more ,effetual refources for providing 
gnatte tothe Britith. navy. - 

‘ Upon the whole -queition, concerning the Canada boundaries, 
it may be obferved, that government, in confenting to them,-had 
two views, the one political, the other commercial. In a political 
light, if.we could have gotten back tothe {tate we were in in 1763, 
it wowld,haye.been a very, defirable, circumstance, But th 
that was become ano. longer, practicable, what was it which found 
wifdam: prefcribed in duch a fituation¢, It, certainly prefcribed 
&bat we dhould Jay the.foundation of another large and hberal 
fydtem3 the. firk object,of which fhould be,permanent peace, To 
the attainment .of this, end,. it; was neceflary to, prevent every 
gxound-of future, jealoufies.and quarrels, . If any hath or gall- 

ang ;conditions. had; been, infifted, upon, the negociation. would 
aulaahans entirely broken off,.or if the Americans had fubmitted 
40ithem, their prejudices. againf{ England would have acquired 
froth; firength, and oecafions have been afforded for thofe diffen- 
fions which might have plunged us again into the horrors of 
Wars oiIt.was:the part ef true policy to ‘purfue the meafures that 
tended to reftore.a, cordial fnendthip, and w hich, perhaps, might, 
wat atength, besproductive of.a federal union between the two. coun- 
tries.’ isto 


SAS an addicionial argument for the cefiion of this preat traft 
ay continent, with the forts it contains; the author has given, 
an ap appendix, a {pecific accoant of the ‘expences which the 
province,of Canada. has, cof the government for fix years and 
four months, ending. i in, OGober, 1782. It appears, from: his 
-Atatement,-that.the.fum, exclufively.of many great expences not 
cyeti brought, ‘to, account, amounts to five millions two hundred 
-and ninety-nine: thonfand: five. hundred and nineteen, pounds 
nineteen fhillings and fix. pence-halfpenny..|-‘This is doubtlefs 
“aval fom 5 but before te above’ mentgoned ceflion cam’ be 

Warr? : juftified, 
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jiftified, upon che "printiplé of fa ticttak Getonomy, we ought 
alforam belimformed2ofithewalue of thercommerce Whith’ We 
| ieabey under sy apes are pce Quite 9d 1247 
ss Pa eis dPticle With “Aimerita,’ gr ae 
ali; ‘the an ath6t fpedkks 3 in ‘the fol ; 
aot ave ld ate to believe that the cafe ae 
men was em up by adminiftration with are ol -upst 
pein ofa Fill ane complete Hiaiionwarerged ag ‘gett atid a ae 
the x tlontavas fulpended nepen! ix)! and ater 
token off: Buri drasiadtsththeipower ‘of the American 
Commiflieners.to»proceed farther than they: dicks :neither: is-itan 
thei power of Congtefs:0 do snore than edrneftly.to recommend 
the. loyalifts. to compafionjand fayour.,..Eagh particular: State! in 
America is favereign and fupreme in. itfelf, with regard to legif- 
lative and judicial auchority; and, therefore, cannot be controuled 
in the exercife of its pe didton . over, its own fubjeéts. Every 
man’s cafe muft be determined by the jaws and j judicature of ‘the 
vince t6 which he belongs ; and’ from | ‘the decifion ‘that takes 
pr there can be: 16 ‘Atithoritative appeal. ~ Congrefs “can ‘only 
erfere by an earneit recommendation /Oand theearnéf’ recom 
mendation of Congrefs, ‘wales dinpedéd by 4nfiprident condu@én 
this fide the water, cannot faihof producing powerfel efieéts.’ It. 
svould be better to trutty im fomerdegree;to the wifdomeand di 
herality of the American States, -better-to:fuppofe that they may 
i seapable.of an enlarged and, generous-bchaviour, than to awaken 
their, prejudices, and excite their anger, by premature. fafpicions 
accufations. Government could not do more for the loyalifts 
Hea it has done, unlefs 1 it had _abfolutely continued . ‘the war, on 
theif account. “But certainly it it’ would be more eligible to recom- 
oo ther heré’'to the full amount’ of ‘their demands, | than to 
in the ‘nation, by’ ‘perhitting’ i in’ that’ courfe ‘of hoftilities, ‘the 
fatal Sconfequences - OF ‘whieh © we had? alteady" ‘fo deeply x 
enced: il 
ia 6. PhécAmerican Loyalifts come under different deferiptiont. 
There. can «be. no doubt but..that many.of thofe who, ' in — 
country, embraced.the royel eaufe, did it from the purett 
siples:of. study pe and, therefore, every government of 
ne mutt afies (pay regard to the, integrity.with ‘which 
they, a -aded, mad to thofe who.en ged in. the conteit 
_ Decauufe rae bo Pe. other means _ of. fubfi e ce allowance. will 
“eertaitly ‘be r the peculiarity of their fituation ; and it 
wil pro ably te eh guphe syite and prodent 1 treat ‘them with 
Fada Bente ‘Polity, as" welt’as humatity; will dictate "td the 
“Dnited States, ‘thar nfeafiires of fenity and reeonciliation muft te 
tbefthealculeredto-heal-theowounds, and: promote the welfare of 
-their country. Many likewife, of theioyalifts; who fledto Eng- 
— tok refuge in otherpants of. Europe, : were, I doubt not, 
Amid.and peageable men, whe:ran away, with horror, fromthe 
. sfoents ¢ of st Silken sonia have been fijent and afflifted ob- 
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y <ceshiitinins the, Practy, nogut, gb a 
Sei vaes sof shes defaations “it has. occafianed:s rand owhe! ma 


ther + peice serene been neutrals-in the ware. “ee 
Sspemne oehieh are at aed 


re * a8, will al ¢: 
oe By © 3183 lila rEBST fy, an 34 oe . 
Of 








Rindn 


oF treat 
France, efpe 


3 on ales MOUs ) Aoebh ebw oon 


a ri ne isesetl . Byitain; and 
So een coalt.of. the 


auther.afisms, ‘that rat Chechommchetget Senegal: little. 


confequentesithat, after at swas: taken anothe:former | Resins he: 


granted the monopoly ofits trade to Mr: Cumming, a quaker, 


who had platined the’ expedition.” b With ‘regard to’ this anec~ 
dote, Gur author, However well TnFor med j in feveral other par- 
titulars; is miftaken. The fact’ i8, ‘tk td Chatham was t6o well 
atquainted with the profits of the Senegal trade, ever to think 
bil ienating it'to any individual ; and if Mr, Cumming really 

e fuch a requeft as our author. mentions,.it was with great 


a a refufed by. lord, Chatham, whojrewarded piss  ferviees : 


— fuitably, with, a confiderable penfions»+5') 
Qur,autbor’s:argaments)in vindicationsof ithe .pedee: appear 
no iwhereowath greater adyarkage! than’lin what felates to the 
affairsin the Batt Indies';' concerning which;/if his’ réprefent 
tation be juft, the fituation” of the Halt India’ company “wi 
‘Whely calarmiitig’’ "A Hordiag® to oHi? ‘aécount,’ while the’ 


cdbntinned: with France, and. Hyder: Remained in the Catiatit, 


theté Would H have’ Been; in the company’s 5 revenues, an anaual 
ae? of on million. four  onsins and ten thoufand 
nds. ima ea r obferves, that, aby. the: advices from Fort 


x. ‘George,. dated .March the. 2ads 1783. the, Madras.army, 
exclufively of the Bengal detachment, was five months.in-at+ 


reats);: whichy» with :the arrears -of!:the! civil: eftablifiment, 


amount. td no lefs ithan<forty ‘lacks of rapees,:dr nearly five. 


-hundied thoufand pounds. Prom this embarfaffed ‘fare of the 
eomipany” 's-affairs, the author concludes: that Great’ ‘Britain 
Apoutd ‘have had; at Iealt;'a ‘million’ and ‘ ‘achalf ‘a-year. t6 fur- 
‘pi for the fapport of the military 6 aes in the Eatt th- 
‘dies; “fo long as the war had continued ‘wi ith, France ; : an. ex. 
‘pence which, independently. of the. ne a tah the trade of the 
‘sampany. might alfo require, won Id have futh,¢ bp dep, 
asy,he, thinks, any., minifter, would abhi prodently..by 
avoiding, even by greater. cpaceffiona-thag pare been: seg “to 

the French in that quarter.) io.) : 
coAfter confidering the dariows articles of the. peace vith grade 
axtentivn, the author affirtns, that-they are “far “from being” fo 
difhonourable ‘as “has been °reprefented ; and appeals. to ‘the 
world, whether there be a2 man who ferioufly thinks that more 
73 advantageous 
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191i 


advantageous) terms, were to, be expedted. argaments; ae, 


we-before obferved; have in génetal a great , ree of. plauti-, 
bility, »ahd -are{ frequently fapported. by reafon, ahd fa;)-but, 
upon ‘the whole, ‘he appears’ to writé underoap ‘influerice, -fo 
fafpitious, ‘as renders it fecéflary to admit ‘his! reprefentations 
with a prudent referve. ' He is, however; without quettion, 
the ablee >and the’ inoft perfanhve advocate; ; that has 
Hitherto addreffed the: puBlie“iit favout” SF thoTe Who” eee 
duéted’ tio teary “Of eats though his nathe, We owh} ir * 
Beyond the’ ability of the ‘moft i i conjettlret pofitively 
to determine *. et | 


bial 


a ro —_———— abe 


_ SSEANBA ES 


The Coalition: ory an Rif ‘on the prefent Stiate of Parlin. 8va. 
1s... ‘Fanlder. | 


HE, coalition. of. the. parties which compofe the patent 
“> adminidiration has been».for fome. time, the : reigning 
fubjeéct in all:political circles; and: feems to ave - not. more 
excited the aftonifhment than: the:indignation of the: public, 
Ridicule, in-every form of » lampoon: and:caricatura, has! been 
let loofe on the occafion ;. and-while the populace enjoyed the 
fatire of ludicrous reprefentations: the“ more fpéculative have 
not been remifs in expofing, by obfervation and:argument;, 
the detéfted confederacy. But of all the produétions on the 
fubje&, the prefent pamphlet 3 is the moft confpicuous: for the 
ability with,which it is written... The author examines the 
cbalition : with great: ptecifion; enquiring not only into.its 
merits,.and:the motives: which have produced it,: but into its 
probable:duration and effects::. The aap of the enquiry are 
deferibed i ‘in the following terms:: 


‘ ‘OF the Dates that compofe the preéferit’ coalition, the fi 
that’ ee  itfelf - to our’ view 4s és which adheres’ to ‘the 
‘ftandard of a*noble lord, who for feveral yéats held the fir de- 
pareaeii in adininittration, and under whofe government (whe- 
ther by. mifeonduct or ‘misfortiine) our prefent calamities ‘had 
their origin, and almoft their completion. Let us examine whe- 
ther, the noble Jord, or his. adherents, can or ought to unite with 
their. tate inveterate, adverfaric CS. 

‘ We wil, in, candor, ire lord ‘North, if not actually 





a ight in all his brisciale, and meafures, to have acted at leaft on: 


m periua nd expediency. The part 
wate bi yfition bo oes Page of’ Pi fy ‘pip Was " Saduened wa 
fuch. uncommon .v eheménce, and afued’ Wi with fuck inceffant 
acrimony, “he tegardéd (ox at Tealt’he reprefented) as the factions 
enemies k public; tranquility’ ; a hsp audacious t petroat of re 


in et S 
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af An capredtion lea by the sini. ' 





bellion ; 
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bellion; as the efficient caufe of the difimemberment of the 

Britify empire: By what’fidden' convérfion are Licentisd nets 
and Fattion become the Scholen’ handthaids'to ‘Peace dnd Order ¥ 
By! what wordrolis coincidence’ of eventsare’ thofe who. were 
lately the moft prone:-tucdiftarb, held forth, as the fieteft td diredty 
the operations» of: government ? «By what magic incantation Are 
{cditious .demagogues, mevamorphoied into real patriots’. The 
plaiic power. that, created thefe fantaftic, forms. can only be de- 
tertiined:.by their deeds, the ofual:eriterion that refers a fupér- 
natural: appearance to divine direGtion, or infernal combination. _ 

_ ¢ The charatter of the noble lord will perhaps furnifh a key to 
this almoft incomprehenfible myftery. “I mean not to difculs the 
fuppofed ‘merit or the imputed iniquity of his former public 
conduct > his more*private and- l-qualities may account for 
his prefent verfatility: The habitual indolence, the charaéteriflic 
phlegm of his temper, renders it inacceffible to more than @ 
temporary impreflion of benefits or of injuries. The affiduity 
of fervice may tndeed excite a tranfitnt ‘Kindnefs'; the ‘acrimoty” 
Of oppoftion may! awakth: a'ménienrary refenement; but the 
profpeé: of efféntial mterett’ feems to ‘be ‘the only tie that cati 
fecure his fixed and permanent attention. . The maxirni' of Swift, 
that: men are gratefalb im) proportion as. they are revengctel, 
appears. whimfically , teverfed in his lordfhip’s difpofition. Te 
the moi re{petable,.of bis friends, heis faid to bé cold abd un- 
gracious ;, to the bittereft of his’ adverfaries, placable and atten- 
tive ; and lefs rewards have been. conferred on the fervices. of 


unprovoked Koftility. eer aes “ , og a 
*;:The other party; that rémailis to be examiiedy is‘ that 


-difinterefted attachment, ‘than ‘have beéh yitided to the threats of 


which was for many yeats under the baritiers of a “decdaed 


Miafquis;-and is’ now nominally headed bya noble-duke, bat 
really by the once redoubted eriemy of) the. old rdidminiitraen. 
Amongit the various ‘defcriptions» of:men in| oppohtion sosthat 
fyftem, this party had been dittinguithed, nor only by. its number 
and importance, but by its ardour, its perfeveraizce, and its com, 
fiftency. Nor were its councils directed, or its efforts employed 
in the obftruéction of fome detached meafures, or in oppolition to 
a féw particular branchés Of the ruling fyftemn : ‘they were  re- 
pugnant to every éffential sin ; they were abhorrent 'to tHe 
whole plan of policy which minifters had thought proper to. adopt. 
Tt wag their political crééd, ‘tat the noble’ lord and his affociates 
had made corruption the ground and bafis’ of their government ; 
‘that they had purfued it with an indecéicy, which the moit pro- 
fligate of former timés would have Bluthed to behold; and car- 
ried it to an hei. he that ‘menaced “di Mtrudion' to public liberty, 
The Arherican ‘war, they tnaintaified, “odious as it was in. its 
principles, and ruinous if its effeéts; formed a part’ only of the 

eiteifive plan of ‘arbitrary power, und iia but a minuteé/rill from 

the pernicious “fointdin of “corruption. * "An “iniquitous and 

fhamelefs traffic Of jobs, “a Wanton profufion of the public tres- 

3 ilaeialig’ Y4 fure, 
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420. The Coahition’ 
fure, a determined hoftiliey toxvery fcheme of improvement ‘or 
reforwatién were wrged , as proofs :thatstht conanuance of fu0W’ 
naginish office, Would--be= pernicious'4o; the intenefts, and, fatal-ton 
the constientien,; of; Britaiass Nor, cannthele declarations. of the: 
Hoconhaw er merely, san deieses as effufigns.of, interefted 
hie ies the,fallie Sf a ary! be fentment ¢,they appeared to, 

w trom the moft fettled,, anciples, and. to. refult from, the: 


deepe ft convi ion. 

oa bre queftion PReketile Huts nS, ahd’ ‘aean nie AGES seo. 
- force to them, whether they ought to unite with lord Nor 
forming'an admiiniftration,” aid! to' reftore the influence of: Tach a 
minifter te any “fhare in the’ o erations’ of government’? “Would 
they ‘have tis:iin pute their ifiveterate oppofition ‘of fo many. years 
tortedition? © Their mott-folemah déclarations’to malevolence and: 
calumny?’ Or mutt we! fuppafe either their new: friends, or 
thenifelves, fo weak, fo infatuated): foichildifh, im inderftanding:: 
asito perfevere half their'lives°ih am efor, w which the ‘confidera~ 
tion of a fingle moment codld' have pointed out? No’ pretence 
of: this. kind has indetd been held forth $ nor have either ‘patty, 
. a had the~ courage diredtly to-avow @ defertion of their 

rinciples and" profeffions. » But may’ it not be atked, whe- 
ther fi a defertion is not become; -té-one or other of the “aflow 
diatinig: parties, indifpenfibly néeceflary? “Or whether they'can, 
by any other method, pordially AEreey ond a condud'anr | 
raglob 


uniforin or a permanent fyftem 2” : 


~The: principal difpute awbich, formesly. “fabfihed. betwee 
thefe.parties, is doubtlefs now atoan end, by the, recognition 
of>:American: ‘independence >but the ‘author aks, whit” is 
become of the -controverfy' concerning ‘the influénce of the 
crows, ‘and the application df tliat influeticé’ by the’ old admi= 

iftration'?’ In’ what ‘manitier ‘have’ théy ‘contrived’ td" adj jutt 
Sicir differences on the ‘fubje& of! national expenditure, A 
fhé profufion which, under the fame minifters, was fuppofed 
to eo ate every department of the ftate? By what. means 
have. their difcordant.. fentiments, on. the. ‘fabjedts of repres 
fentation, and the duration, of parliaments, been fo rally, ons 
fo conveniently, cpeonsHesy ail to 


2 q, wl) it be. ealy, for. ‘them, fays, our author, in the, cone 
apis opinions) the molt incongruous, and principles thie 
adverts ta,each ,other, fo avoid.a recurrence.to. that pers 
fpeuity, they. hasan Uy indulged ;.. and a return.to 
re of mutual mot pais which 3 injuries fo atrocious, 

Pp nfults. fo oes ad imp lanted. in their breafts?, Let 
Beat it eas vale aft ; let them not too con- 
ntly for happy:.co Msguence of an.union, which, 
i th em i, crn gai robfe erver,, neither promiles wn 
mony, of fiiendihip, pgnithe.xigour of ftability,’,. it 28 
fo The 
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sol he author ebfervess it has been faidithat.theverample of: 
the year 1757 pointed outthe necefiity, bag well-as juttified ahe> 
meafure © of See nieani voBuvtiv denies: 
that there is any? rea fimilitude ‘between! the’ two! watery the: 
jenction’ ar that'\périod being ‘hot fo properly’ 2\ cOatidion! of" 
parties, aé/-a fabmiifion! OF ail’ parded Yo the foperior ability’ 
and’ cOnmanditig Virtue of Mr: Pie? p> Peeve? He " 

park the. probable sonfequences of thie. Rob usal Adon. One 
author thus argnes, 601 virlogo. yojin vathegdee teed of sore’ 

.. 4 What, .therefore, are, the, nation. to..expec& from a, miaifizy: 
thus compofed?,.or .what. dkill. (tg, ufe the expreflion of a great: 
writer) can ‘+ amalgate bodies of uch, heterogencous qualities #"?- 
Can we. indulge.a rational. hope, thar public {pirit in our, rulers: 
that harmony, in our, fyftem.of, government, willin any,;degree: 
reftore the credit and .profperity, of Britain ? . Do we notirather. 
anticipate the period, when, the fiend, of difcord fhall again rear, 
its head with redoubled horror, ?; when the weaknefs of Qultinded. 
councils, the fury) of, contending -factions,- fhall again expofe, us. 
to the derifion, of furrounding nations, and the contempt.of »man= 
kind? when the few upright and independent {pirits thar, remain,’ 
fick with, the difputes, thamed with.the profligacy. of party, thal: 
recede from, public life, and..abandon; in,.defpair the interefts: of 
their,covntr Yeitr so : t 


DOs .Jompei VUsibtow yon! ido! Tew yd 
* Yet the period of defpair may,ftill be far cemoved,. if chofe - 


whom prejudice alone feduces, from the caufe of virtue, whofe. 
conduct the aitachinent of ‘party; not the imeannels of yfebfinte- 
reff,: icontroulsy: would difpaffionately:examine the candidates for 
power, and, uniting only with:the pureft characters, -dinech theic 
attehtion to the pureft.and nobleft,purfuits.,.., Nor are fuch chad 
racters ;wanting, ‘in, whom {plendid, abilities;combine with manly 
ane ,gonfiftent: integrity ;, who purfue the track of; honour, .nor 
hrough the fubtle mazes of party:cabal, but in-the: direst road.of 


iw 


fincerity and virtue; fuch, it has been generally allowed, wag. 
the venerable earl of Chatham; fuch may we promife to our- 
felvé$'in fhe ripening talents and virtues of {his fon’ the natural 
endowments of eloquence, the almoft intuitive acquifition of fa- 
ence, the‘comprehenfive feope of underftanding, miractilous “as 
they appear at fuch a period of life, are*biit:ornaments' that more 
fully difplay the amiable rectitude of his -principles, and genuine 
purity of his heart; it him the blaze of'héreditary genius, the 
low-of conftious fincerity, diffufe 4 milder and more temperate 
Fictit, ‘corretted by ‘the focial qualities of his  difpofition, ‘and 
foftened by the gentlenefs of his nature ; on him alone may Inde- 
pendence anid Integrity tufh their eyes, wearied’ by the intrigues, 
naufeated by the pretences'of intereft and'of faction. 
1 To’ colle& into dine point of view! the fentiments of 4ll'ii * 
rtial men; upon’ the prefent extraordinary coalition, \i8. the 
Famble, “But ‘honeft purpofe of theferematks: Hy, rify tay 
at firft deceive, ‘fair profeffions iiay ‘for'a rittie delude the preju- 
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ce 
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dice Of party ageal jand ¢hesblind .credulity..of friemdthiyns. But 


the. ar eny., may. yet be detected, the efftantery of 
profligacy, may yet-be abathed, the. voice of me mdpectinge 
€1¢6, PAV FEHPHVAMe) oo opined soyersute'eibiow v9) Bool l wow! 


; 


Cie 


WIP We edtididty Gonfider this celebrated "<oalition; dtvetted’ 


OF GH poptilar prejndites, it'may; norwithitanding tHe fortible: 


remark’ made by the autor: of the piéfent ‘pamphlet, "Be: 
either fo unjufifiable in its ofigiti, nor fo pernicious ‘in its 





effetts, as,he has ingenioully reprefented, . "There is no reafon’ 


why the apparent enmity, whether. perfonal or political,” thar 


fo: long fubfidted- betweenthe members of the prefent admini-' 
ftration, fadald never be tehminated.. The-idea would be illix’ 


‘beral,’ and “is: diftlaimed: by every) principle 'of*imoral duty.’ 
Befidte, the*prand objeé of their conteft being: now at.an end, 
to What but. the moft hateful“motives fhould the world impute 
the continuance of an aiimofity, which ‘could no ‘longer ‘be 
fuppofed to have any fougdation in the intereits of theit coun-. 
try ?, It has been ufed as a fttong argument againft this poli- 
tical union, that the individuals, who compofe, it éntettain’ 
very different fentiments on {Ome important points of national 
polity. Bur this argument: is perhaps. of lefs. confeqnence 
than feems to be imagined, It is.not neceflary for conducting 
the affairs Of govérnment, ‘nor, confidering the diverfity of 
6pinions to which even wife men are hable, is it ‘to he ’ex- 
petted, that perfe& unanimity fhould always: prevail among 
counfellors of unblemifhed ‘integrity, and the gieatelt public 
virtue. “Upon the whole,’t € merits or demerits of’ this 
coalition, will, in our opinion; be bef afcertained from 
the future conduGt of its. members; and.in this-refpe&, we: 


hope, they: will be carefully watched by every true lover of 
his country. Bea 








MONTHLY. CATALOGUE. 
| “POLIT PCA L i 
Objervations om fome Parts of the Anfwer of Earl Cornwallis 
to Sir Henry Clinton's Narrative... By Lieutenant-General Sit 
Henry-Clinton; K.B.. R00. 125, 6d. Debidtt. 7 
IR Henry Clinton, after expreffing a regret for the neceffity 
:F he pet himfelf under of aaehe tie dhipeal to the site 
lie; proceeds in the ftrain of obferyation. He informs. us, that, 
upon'enquiry, he finds: the four letters; which lord Cormwallis 
mentions to have been wanting when the papers felative to this 
bufinefs were laid before the houfe of Jord’, had been omitted 
a to 
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to be fent to the fetretaty of ‘ftate.! "Bat he adds; ‘that tHE reafone 
for his lordfhip’s | 
thence into Vityinia’ (ftatéd in’ the firtt bfthem) had ‘been 
given in lord Cornwallis’s letters of the: Aa and ha eH OF April 
to the fecretary: | of ftatey i 
it feems, itand the. firt 








i patti a hs 
: _ lord ate eke thre ¢ter- 
ters had been infefted in'a pamphlet containing extracts from’ the’ 
corre{pondence of the two enetals, handed about’ at the aie of 
the enqitiry.. One of tho nlets, “we are told, ’ Had ~peen’ 
préfentéed; by fir sn oa Clinton’s 6rder}/ to"‘lérd’ Towntherid, a 
4 mia of hohedr; and-a friend toe Goth” ‘partics; ‘previous’ "Car! 
Henry Clinton believes) to hie (noticing: this comiffion..to the 
houfe ; and: all the four ‘miffing: letrers were ‘foon after publifhed: 
in the Parliamentary Reégifter, with thofe whith -had been read 
to the lords. It: is therefore: semarked, that:lord Cortiwallis 
could not have fuftained:any injury.by that omiffion, . This, fir 
Henry Clinton obferves, cannot.be faid to be. the café with his 
of the 30th of November, and 2d.of December, to his xia = 
and of the 6th of December to. the American minifter, which’ 
wete with-held, whilft lord Cornwallis’s letters of the 26th of 
Odttober, and odo December ’ ‘(to which they were ‘arfwets),. 
were fiiffered to operate; fot a long time, ‘upon: the initnds of 
public; to-fir Henry Clinton’s' prejudice. © 

We' are informed that fir Henry Climon’s'letters of he oth’ 
of ‘Nevember,« and 2d ‘of December, were in lord \Cornwaltis’s 
poffefiion, when lord Townthend,: the friend of that nobleman 
moved for thofe. of his lordship, which he judged neceffary; to 
explain his conduct. , Sir Henry, Clinton abthgres; that the. pub- 
lic will judge. whether his (fit 1 Henry Clinton’s) were not; ag 
leaft, equally fo, to ex 


lords, lord Cornwallis‘ aught not to have’ defired ‘lord Tovwnthiend 
to move for them. 

Sir Henry Clinton acknowleges that the four other letters, ta- 
ken naticé of by lord Cornwallis, were certainly not delivered 
him before November ; becaufe the threerfirft having been com- 
mittéd to the charge of general Lefslie (who was in a manner 
embarked for the Chefapeak, from the begining of Augutt to 
the arrival of the French fleet), could not have been tranimitred 
to his lordfhip fooner;*and the laft (the fabftatice of ‘whith, 
however, had been previoufly communicated in the prefence of a 
council of war,’ for his lordthip’s information,'to ttajor Cochran, 
who joined him on the gth.of OGeber) being fent by ait advices 
boat, did not reach the Chefapeak before his. farrenders But 
fir Henry Clinton obferves, that whoever will-take the trouble of 


phi: thofe letters, will: percetve .that -his lordfhip’s. conduct’ . 


(in the then flate of affairs) ar sasdh not; tae Aseotr —— by" an 
eaflier receipt of them, = = Tee 
; : ‘Sir 


| ‘from 'Crofs-eretk to’ Wilmington od 


“hig felt... .Ehefe, 


plain his own; and whether, on finding . 
thatthe feeretary of ftate,had omitted to produce them to ag 
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RISO Chinton,’ “froth the motive of fenfibili latins 
scene "MMP OF -ehe betty: oieh fe 


d was "pi the late chatipe in’ American’ mea- 
omaha haveexp spate hie (ae man linton’s)fecrét ‘and 


mio private letter to eciieral Phillips I l 
sche conthanel abeh ips scoflary for his seine A epenned 


uftitication:’ ~ 

“Git Menty Clinton: eee hat: no perion is ready ‘than 
ere cael dithiculties which lord Covnaltis: had-to rdgpte 
Witls } acknow ) at che fame time, that, ‘from’ a’firnl per- 
fuafion’ of hid: Nontane °g mbilitiesy Hie expetted fiicces to his‘ope 


rations,‘ dnd’ therefdre appraved-of | afaie anil falid' trial, 








that,: ‘after the unfortunate gf Caw; chs; An ath: ‘alieatni ‘ed 


his lordfhip’s acting’ g army ‘nearly “one ‘fc th, ‘the flatteting pro- 
fpe&t of Tuccefs; ‘entertained by fir Henry Clinton,’ tefted entitely 
¥pon his-high opinion of lord Qornwallis’s exertions. | * 

Sir Henry Clinton obferves;: he cannot judge of the affurances 
of co-operation which: lord’ Cornwallis ‘may ‘have rectived from 
ovr’ friends in’ North Carvlina,:- by" ‘aby ‘other means than ‘his 
lordfiip’s report ; ‘and: his*lordthip, ‘ita obferved, beft knows 
whether he teéeived any ‘after’ th ‘efAs oF Major. Fetgufon’s 
misfortune were ‘known.’ But, Sit Henry’ Clinton T obteeed. “his 
lotdthip cannot forget ‘that our friends,“ who had rifen. by. ster 
order, were left'expofed to tuin b ny ‘his retreat,’ and ‘non 
them were aCtually maffaered. Sir Henry Clinton; Thertrs 
feffes himfelf ata lofs\ro Tatehanewhe what were his lord hip’ 
foris for being furprifed ‘that they failed to join'him after the Se 
tory at Gui > ae fach an effort of loyalty, ‘he thinks, could 
hardly be expected from them after their patt fufférings whe they 
knew his lordthip’s army fo'greatly: Teduced, and ff feantily fap; 
plied with ptovifionss: 9) O° Sr et 21 

“Sir Henry Clinton urges, that lord ‘Ostet rext ‘objee 
fiould ‘have «Weed to fecure South Carolina, which,’ he ‘oblerves, 

ars to- have been his lordthip’s own opinion; whith ‘he wrote 
to -veneral Lefslie his letter, of date the 1 oo of December, 1786. 
After quoting from ithis letter a paflage prefliye of fuch a de- 
fign, Sir Henry Clinton afks, to what putnte ern did his lordihip 
march ‘to Wilmington from Crofs-creek, ashe was fo arch 
yoke Camden’ and’ South Carolina ? Or, even when ‘at Wil- 
(as he could not but be appreheniive for the fafety’ of 
South C ‘Carohina, from general'Green’s ‘march into that province ; 
and‘even for Charles Town, °for-reafons which are mentioned ag 
2 letter front lord’ Rawdon ‘16 ‘lord Cornwallis) why did not His 
lordthip retire-to Charles Pown by the route of rickwond's Folly, 
andthe Waggamaw? °'T'hiis'expedition, we ate told, “in the opi- 
nion of fir Henty Ckrton paste ‘Was practicable. Gallie 
it-is faid; might have’ fecured him the paffaye | of that river ; 3 ‘and 
we then held~the' ‘pot of George’ Town” upon’ its’ banks. 
Hen ‘Chatoh -obferves 1 it Was eek early in rhe ‘month of Apa, 
re the? droughts-fer in’; “and that’ i'may, therefore, be 
sielumed there was not much danger of the mills wanting water, 
3 as 
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MonTuLy Catarocbve. 
as ‘his lordthip: feems ‘to have = Seager ‘Had ‘his lordfaip 


dong fo,, fays.fir J nton, sae 
fred and she al, cataft pine ga: eee 
his army. in. the Chelapes = sel chart Cor 





ig iz th: 3 nacan Virgs 
as th and mot sfc tng Oy Ing Hem , 
ander his. 3 ba ‘or the force in South ka tne? 


opinion, fufficies colleg > fecure || what ,.was jva- 
ie es Us HE a Sy i foe fin Henry Clinton, there 
was 4 that his; orddhip’s, return to. South-Carolina 
ates e tparenial part of that; proyince 
ng. 








(even by. yf) 3 mi 
or Georgia from, 7s hands, (as many of, the 
there dj Motwit Jord thip’s apinion e the fuf- 
iciency of the farce to,fecutre, them pat may, be prefumed shat his 
lordfhip’s march Into; Prep ivek not,the molt, effectual, theans,of 
employing the corps, undér, hus-compinand) 98 the event has bas too 
well proved to our. coft, . 

In this part of fir Henry Clintan?s. ‘reply, | his <dilebeatuseie ap- 
pear ro be dictated with pare than, ufuat poignancy ;° and: with 
the fame fpiric. hep roceed $ to. ‘examine, another affertion made, by 
ford Cenawaltay Hs) lordibip had, {gid, .¢. that he. was.influenced 
by, having juft received. an account=from Charles-Town, .of| the 
arrival of a ve Phi with, difpatches . from fir, Henry Clinton: 
The {ubftan then tranfmitted to-him was, that, general 
Phillips had been detached .to ‘the Chefapeak, and put.under, his 
ordérs, Which induced: him to ope that falid operations. ya 
adopted i in that quarter,’.. Sir Henry. Clinton thinks chis .paff: 
very neceflary to be explained, and. therefore elucidatesit int 
following manner... ©: 

“Sir Henty" ‘Clinton informs us, thar, ‘the difpatches. “allwed t0 
by Lord Cornwallis, were his letters to his lordfhip. of, the. ady 
gs and th of March,with a copy of-Sir Henry Clinron’s 3in- 

tuctions to General Phillips; Captain Amber te of the-fextieth 
regiment, havin charged miele With thofe.of, Lord Corawallis, 

other difpa' HP By far Colonel Balfour, . failed. from New-York 

& the zoth e: “March, i in a_merchant, fhip, called the. Jupiter: 
As Colonel Balfour. acknowledged the:receipt, ‘of, theny all in, “his 
letter to, Sir Henry. Clinton ofthe. 7th of April, the, latter, ta 
fers it is phefiitraige they. were: delivered to him on or before 
that day. The packet from Colonel. Balfour, was brought to 
Sir Henry Cittop by his majefty’s fhip Amphitrite ;" which; 
having i in. her vay anes 1 at Cape Fear; brought the. generat 
fikewife a letter from Lord, Cornwallis, at ‘Wilmington, dated 
the 1oth of April, . It.is.therefore to, be lamented, fays, Sir, Henry 
Clinton, that, rit he the difpa tches. themfele 9: ROE; the; fubftance 
of them, had, been stragtmted +0. .hig,. dérdthip.. by. that, fhip. 

he Speedy packet too}, which was fent from. Charles, ‘Town foon 
after the Amphitrite, with letters, to) Sir Henry, Clinton, of, the 
29th het oie Iikewit e in her. way. at, Cape EA and 
sili him letters 








rom , his lori the. 22d, .23dy,and apt 
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His, 19 his lettey to. rhe Ame 
" nie 


th i 

i en eet pe 

| haying re HES c es 
nae a ientiee 

irginia,’ it. ‘A 

foe im, that 

is, he 

o PE feaee ot 

ol thereto OF i encing -his 

es pati inte. ba fig province, # sey. so Gave naokt 

probably prevented it. 

Sir Hebry Clinton affirms, ‘that he ever difapproved of an at- 
temmpt.to conquer Virginia before the Carolinas were, abfolutely 
reftored ;, but when he fay fasy, that Lord Corawallis, had forced, him- 
{elf ypon him, (Sir, Henry Clinton) in, that, province, he left his 
lorditap. vat liberty: to.aét. there as hethought beft ; in confirmation 
of, pees he appeals to;his letter.to: Lord Cornwallis, of the. agth 


" AARIEr, this .abftraét, of, the mof, eflential ‘of Sir Henry 
Clinton’s Obferxations, .we, have only, to eo the y, arg, ac- 
‘gompanicd, as his former: ‘Narratives 1 with,a,lar dix,.con- 
‘taining: the, various. written authorities, aks h his. remarks 
-arefounded, |; In. the. courfe .of . this .controxe es im- 
partially recited the. principal . facts. and arguments. add 
gach sof the, parties, without prefuming, to: make,any_ob ae 
until the difpute thould be,concluded. Whether it yet be: bronght 
to;a final peor 4 is equally premature for, us to determine ; but we 
with, f for: fheik ire refpettable generals, that. a. queftion, which 
oo er of Laat {API e tothe BaD, might ceafe.to afford 
any fre fi ripe of 1 aniimofty b sage thezn, . he 
event, 0 a eo epicsiguss toexculpateh wasextremely 
unfortunate, ; »-but,the fleps which jled to. it. ry When. every Clr 
Fubneuyrs 18 confi mide € enritely, samen ale with temporary 
motives of action, which capnot. juttly, derogate , from the reputa- 
gion of either of the commanders. : 
- boughts, on the: Difficulties. and Difreffes, in which, the Peace of 

os dias dtnolved the Peo ¢ of England, &c.. By Sobu King, 

Ef Sup. 8. Od.. Fi igi 

“This pamphlet ‘is divided into three tions in: the’ find of 
sich thé author dthws a-melancholy’ picture of thé prefent ut flate 
Gf conimereé afid population th this countty.' He ddhrends!"th 3 












ghe'entries Wade “at the. euttors tit" AiPing forid. yeas 

-cannot dfford any Fotarpoment for corel ain, ig tha hat oufr comme’ 

49 'in‘a favourable ftate + becavife ‘thofe’ entties' arofe chiefly from 

‘goods, provifions $e. for the ufe*ofour- ‘troops: in Ameriéa."Phis 
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a itor’ bed (le e 
1, are Le rofpect of fuccefs Fae 
cin bares opini inion, pts all the allurements 
ah canes rth fick cae igh chugs they are ate 
encan ment as they expect. 
epsts wna, ic ater: and, and, in an addrefs 
n.. "ae Fe ox, dee, aids verted with great pain en 
the political conduct of that gentleman... 


Odbfervations' on the: Miniferial Anarchy,': gto. 13. Southern 
The author of” this’ pamphiet ‘infornis'ts, ¢ st he will confi- 
* himfelf mftrumental’ to the fervice! of his’ country, “afid"be 
Pinae Vere Gi py in the réflexion; if by ‘thefe obférvations he 
is €nabled ‘to: wat to the tiumber of truly noble and truly honour- 
able men, who, when the coalition of public difcord and private 
views ‘hath ffaken their courtry to the very foundation of ite 
litical! exiffencé with fegard toitflf and its dependencies, and Pot ita 
political confequ ence with fegard to forei ‘powers, can fpurn’ at 
thé idea of dip witty or fupportirig atiy party, from motives of 
pique, of thtereff, of aggrandrzement,”’ ‘We with this well-means 
ing author to have fome other fubject of' confolation, as it-is’not 
probable that he Can derive iuch from the effets of bis prefent 
performance. wedtsy 


"Thoughts on Equal Reprefentation... 8a yi IS. Blairs.’ 
"The yy. of this died Rit to re ‘a equal, reprefentation, 
never had a place in the Briti~h, conftitution ;, that it would be, 
gsi sie and impracticable to change the conftitution for. the, 
itpofe af Jopradeing | its and. bia if fuch; a. meafure; could 

ay time b e juft ftifiable, this,is the mo ft tinproper,peciog. for aoiae 

it. He is a cool, fenfible, and argumentative difputant ;.and, 
ii ‘remarks deferve the {erious attention 4 thofe. 0, ae, fans 
guine in the {cheme of parliamentary 1 refoitm, 


4e Effay on Republican Priaciples, and.on. ‘the Inconvenjencies of w 
Commonwealth in a large Count gud Nation.’ By SFobn An 
drews, LL. D. Sve. 15. 6d. - ichardfon and ‘ Urquhares 


Dp: Andréwe . appears, to) have engaged: i in ‘the prefent Effay, 
fee obfervingthat, republican principles have of jate years great- 
dy. prey aaron gi. country, andfrom a perfuafion.of the: ganas 
ous tendency, of; ifuehpaanowations..; In the prafecution,of the fub-: 
je@, he takes-a comprehenfive view of the natureoof gavernments: 
in general; fhowin that the. re ublican form is adapted only to 

; {mall extent. This, with othér 
collateral 
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a »he,confims by obfer- 
me 1 mpadetm hillary: Itiwo axeael 





the of Gr tim which 
Sie therefore ‘to ob- 
€ fund of cal knowlege ; 
ftd'tender nfefut to the pablie, by 
4 ‘ é‘dhy - > an inviolable 
the confltition ‘of our country. 
Thy True Alarm... “By BN. Turner, Mey, 8 Bug: 15, Lowndes. 
peri: writer. a1 pecs with at. warmth a Fimligcation againft 
implicit fi she dition obs of ac. em autocratic 
ptm see -ealled the Majelty of the People ; and. he thinks,-< there 
mutt be an effectual. party | amongit the: people themfelves 


(for it is thetr.own caufe ~not-only. to, defend the ctown from 
farther encroachments, but: to, feftore it to. that ‘meceffary. weight 
and-confequence, aloh it pofiefled.in, the reign of our great-de- 
liverer (who would never, he tells us, have fubmitted to the: pre- 
fent_ detalcations) and his. three immediate, San om 9 He fup- 
pofes, that neither, Hampden, Ru Ruflel, SOMES, Locke, nor: re 
Sidvey, | were they alive,.:‘. mould endeavour, to encreafe the: 
pular torrent, which now bears down pall, before: it; jp butt 
their great fenfe of honour, and love of their country»,could 
not fail of oe sad them to the defence of. that government, by 
which the bleffings of Libs TLY which, BY. aimed. at iureducng, 
dré how eftablifhed and cepred:: fo thar, they, alone. who..have. 
courage enough to act thus in the prefent. times, afe the true and. 
genuine fucceflors of thefe. ancient worthics,”, Speaking of the. 
principles of Mr. Locke, he fays, ‘ To,refute an arbitrary Aen 
and teac Bit world. that there are cafes, i 1D which a. tyre 
be oppofed, was a noble defign ;. ‘and it had its full effeét i in. 
kingAnis : "for who is there in them, who. believes in, the, arbi- 
trary fyftem: of Sir Robert’ Filmer ; or doubts, that there. we 
dafes, in which a tyrant may be oppofed? But if thefe princi 
dte found to Be'fuch a8 would arm what is called the people ae 
thofe very terrors, and that “ right divine.of doing, wrong, 
of which kings have been deprived ; fuch, in fhort, as would give: 
the ree ‘who are ever 
wealths, al, unaliénable right to do fo, they are fuch, as 
muft ehfbl, r Locke, if alive at prefent, would himfelf jo 
In the Appendix the author makes fome remarks on the. 
aious confequences which he ¢ apprehends would «ttend, the feheme, 


which fome have p projetied, , for eeoaing the righs of . voring, for 


repriledartv ‘in’ parliament, 


Particular. Cafeof the Georgia Layalif Bum, Ode! Wilkie. ! 


—S Cafe as. Loyakits; Ban in addition to the general claim of the: 
Both. of them certainly deferve the grate- 


hey scincdtnet the: Brith Mepeeneee ree doubt’ ‘ory 1 


, le meio} 
ut Ya de AE oth ast 


ac se oarprsee a oshi9 
we ids dle 


defirous of difturbing common-. 
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Moxwruury CaTAtocu®. 
An Attempt to balanbe 46%. Ticime and Expenditure o E the “State: 


By Fobn, Bart of Stair? “Sad? Ast Stick aa 

Fics 3: Je BIwasey Bas MOGs Of Patras F dda 3 
This as sot she Bri aigenpe tonde by. whe carl of, Statt.t 
effecting the detign of lent pat ‘f a: tof 4 set ct ae 
years been incul¢atin ob batons. tensing, 19 the fame spyrpofe 
with thofe which, he now, lays before t Rebs and, whem.we 
ar 








coniider his natural difceroment, aud their ngth of his, djnder- 
ftanding, it is difficult not to feel fome fecret alarm at the appre- , 
hehfions which hé profeties to entertain with regard to’ the fate 
of theenation, >) He peérfeveres’ iti the Opihion; that the revenues 
of Great Britaiticatmot be broteht titch ‘to exteed the fui of 
twelve millions yearly; and eviées, bya’ probable calculation, 
that the public expenditaré, including the intereft of the debr al- i 
ready funded, the unfunded debt of every deftription, the en- : 
crealing civil lift, and the peacé‘eftablifhment; cannot be Jefs than | 
)) fixteen’ millions threé hendted’'aid twenty-one thoufand three , 
hundred and forty-fix pounds. °* ~* , : | 
_ “The greater part of this tae pamphlet is employed in | 
elucidatiiie and confirming the géneral” propofitions above’ men } 
tioned ; after treating of which, his 'férdthip breaks forth into a 
farcaftic invective, ‘too ‘ftrongly marked’ with indignation to be 
with-held from our feadeérs. a ' 
¢ But what right have I to ses attention from great mini- | 
fters ? What reafon has a man of fo bounded intellectual powers 
a§ nét to be able to make more than four of two and two, to ex- 
pect great ftatefmen and orators, fuch 4s Greece and Rome never 
fw, will lofe a {ublime thought in liftening to fuch a- poor | 
wiétched arithmetician? Men who, having loft to the public, 
réptitation, empire, kingdoms, provinces, and iflands, have yet | 
ovefpaid the fame public by fubftituting in their place about an . 
eqital number to the provinces loft of volumes of moft excellent | 
patliainentary debates, of which, the firft fire of novelty being 
patt, ‘no mantis abandoned enough of heaven éver to have read a 
ate: | , 
And’ now almoft all being loft but our liberties aid an excel- 
lent‘conftitution, they miean to fet fite to the latter of thefe ; not. 
doubtitig, on the foundeft principles of experimental Arabian phi- 
lofophy,* that from ‘its afhes a phenix will arife of matchlefs 
ftrenoth and beauty. ent catalina 
* Bue énough of thts and fo help me God, as I fincerely wifh | 
fu2cefs to every fet of men who méan;the public good ; and I. i 
hédttily pray, that the talénts of our new_minifters may prove as | 
folid as they aré brilliant; and that when the barren flowers, ql 
which grown familiar to out fight pleafé'no more fade andfall off, a 
righ: crop: of nutritious fruit may appearparid be gathered in due B 
time; to the great einolument™ of the! public.” But aboveall | 
let. them leavewoff their puffing » it is!che mean attribute-of hun- 
gty mountebanks. Let them by effential fervices: ifmotyuntify; ii 
at leaft dignify the indire&t means by which they have forced qi 
Vou. LV. April, 1783. Z themfelves iii 
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themfelves into were Havin obtained, almoft all the ftate has 
to give, Wil Papen Maal any. material: ferviee jo the ftate 
for’ 7 ‘they ‘ha ues to realon, to dout ‘iad publ gratis, when 
excited ¢0 eyein: by r real, benef tS, : 
Pi a ae i ; tafatinY” hight, ions y Pe. Oo red as an exeep- 
tion td th P Rit dart Of tits “rule, ty thie a4 difgraced tor 
conferfine’ én their country the greatcit, if e molt unequixoce| 
of all bletlings, that ofa peace, they were treated as. it is told 
the Quaker treated a do that had: eficpded him : . he faid, 
so E will not beat. thee, * $. “fT will give ‘thee™ a, baad name ;” 
fo he tailed him’ mad,” aiid “the? ‘neighbours’ Without’ enquiring 
} cc vag Was fo ‘or ‘het, Fofe ’ ‘and ‘Autocked the _poor-cur on 
the hea 
© Tadeed it: tbch ety ee our ‘preteat ‘men, of power to 
make by their councils their fovereign vheat ;” “and by doimg 
fo, to evid at leaft’ the Fetters” | in which ‘they are faid to hold 
itil’; his tyrants, not “his “fervanits 5. befeeching - tim at_ the 
fame’ time to be quiet, “atid afluring ‘hiv that, it is all for his 
pood ; as the executioners are {aid * to. have remonftrated to 
oli Carlos; prince 6f Spain; Wheb they were ftrangling him, 
and he atrempted- to: refift 
© Phoigh born and bred a Whig, I Hope without a crime 
1 may aflert, that the King makes apart of the conftitition ; 
that he has rights, pre emineticies, privileges, and preroyatives : 
and, ‘fngular as it may appear, hope YF may be permitted to 
afpire at the prefum tvoy's honaur of callir myilelf my oavereign’s 
aa ‘tinea beak3 paid for “being: BT hay? W ‘thon ea 
eiieliment oF future pe ons, ‘offer my feclile endeavours, to 
vitidiedtt the rights’ of infelted royalty. I trait 1 may likéwife be 
allowed 'to offer a plea for’ gyatirude, the faireft, finett feeling of 
the human heart, itt oppofition to political apathy, which "has 
fpartied at the hand by whofe’ bounty, it was fed; and as foon as 
confiding. unlalpedting goodnefs had made the benefit irrevocable, 
defertine in “his tiie. t 2 need the kind benefactor, ‘has adopted 
‘hoftile connéétions in hopes of stew piutider. © Was indeed, as in 
the days cf our anceéftérs, the fable believeds“of a bargain oni fale 
to the devil for temporary bonours and emoluments, i muchofear 
that the prince of darknefs would hold a,majority in, the, Britifh 
parliament. 
_ * 1 thank God, that, being a man; I hare, filta heart. that feels 
For human woe ; {fill 4. tear, to, beftow. on. the anguifh ef a mother 
and a queen, fhould all her cares and. xirtues,be i} requited, For 
a father’s Wrongs. if Ire is, wronged, L have likewife a tear anda 
tear, and fomething Morey, for a .graciaus, King, fhould it, be.at- 
tempted'to degrade him.’ 

We cannot yet be of opinion with, the earl, of Stair, that the 
tefources. of Great Bri tain are fo near. being exhautied, as his 
lordthip i is inclined to Amagine ; but .we mutt. confefs, it, is .ex- 
tremely unfortunate that, taxation fhould be.increafed at a period 
when the : people certain! v need 1:0 additiona linducement to aban- 
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don a country already’ fo much encuinbered with, Rabie debt. 
We entertain, “hidweyer, an inviolable refpect, for the nobl¢,lord’s 
political fagacity, aS yell as for his ardent ,zeal in. the caule, of 


the national fafery and happiney He difcoyers. t the fame fame 


ae > ‘5 


a manly freedom of céiyfe, anda generous {pirit, of loyalty, 
thie ak recammend his‘ principles to the approbation of the 
public. "a mn ROR Wee ok 


The Protefiant Prayer boek;. or, fated aud accafoual Devotions for 
Families and private Perfons ; and Difcourfes on. the Gift, Graces 
and ‘Spirit of Prayer 3 together qwith. Bifays on’ the. Chrifiian 
Sabbath, Baptiin, ao the Lord’s Supper : to which are,.added 
Hymn:, adapted to focial aud fecret Wor lip. ..By J+ M, Moffatt. 
Sard. Ase Baldwin, | toccic sisd) eliog 
This work is infcribed toa congregation af Proteftant Diflenters, 

at Avening in Gloucefterfhire, . Jtis a.pieus, well-iniended pete 

formance; and to good Chriftians,ef the author’s perluaion, may. 
be a. ufeful and edifying direétorye. 4/5, : 

Fourteen Difcourfes on Pra&ical Subjeds. z Ry the daie Rew. George 

Tunes, of Aberdeens 12m 30 Qd-.,, Murraye:, 

Mr. Innes, ,a¢ the editer informs us,,.ywas,in his, lfe-time much 
efteemed for his private virtues, and greatly admired ,in his, pub- 
lic capacity. His difcourles are plaig, fober,and rational, with: 
out any pretepfions ‘to elegance of fiyle,. movelty, or sefipemenc 
of fenG@men; 5°. un a wake 2 ' S$ go gia 

Te fubjegs are, the Comforts of a Religious, Life, Humility, 
and ‘Truft ia God, Early Piety, the Duty, of fixing our A fiections 
on, God, the Obfervance of Gud's Laws.the only true, Wifdem, 
the Hope of ‘eternal Life the only true. Foundation, of Happineli, 
and the Advantages ariling from good Company. ) ) 

The author is laid to haye contented tothe publication of thefe 
difcourfes. But if -he had lived, he would prgbably, have igixem 
them a previous, sevilal, and acknowledged, his SRERHOR tg 


Fi s*? 


Hickman’s Setmons, from which he has,frecly borrowe 
CONTRO V ECR SUPA L. 


The Sentiments of a’ Member of the Church of England, refpecting 
the Dottrine of the Trinity’; or, aw Addre/s to Fobn Difuey, D,D. 
4to. 1s. ‘Txapp, saad ane 
This ‘writer intorms us, * That, as’he expects foon to be in the 

fituation © Dr. Difney has relinguifhed, benefices excepted, he 

thought it would’bé expedignt candidly to examihe whatever re- 

Javed’ to ‘that formulary, to which’ he is ‘to fubfcribe ; de- 

termined, if he | foiind the’ doétor’s aryuments, valid, rather to 

avoid than fecede.’ ee’ et 

This is a reafonablé precaution ; but by the peremptory mane 
ner in which he’ treats the queition relative to the ‘Trinity, he 
feems to ‘have forgotten that he is yet in his noviciate, under the 
influence of his native prejudices, and liable to be impofed upon by 
the fpecious name of orthodoxy ; that the point in debatevis 
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not to be h a determined by @ ew texts from the Old and New 
Teftatient, SUN r by prophecies ‘and #pes,” but’ bya long and labo- 
rious invetig ation, by\dn ‘dcéurate’ cxaiifnation of all the paf- 
fages’ of Se tite‘dn! the! fubjed, “wid! of! the argiments -on both 
fides." A’ gentléminy who tells ‘us; that his age isnot fufficiently 
mature? for the cléttcal ptofeffion; anit be aa ineémpetent judge, 
and actuated by too much vanity, when he ‘dius ‘triumphantly 
exclaims'::!* It you, or anycothersperfoly, ‘refilfe to credit fuch 
authority as I have cited, neither dol I tlenak you wouid believ “s 
though one rofe from: tvecdieack?s ch «1s 5 


The Necefitarian; or, theQueflion conzerningsLibarty wal Nece fity 
frated and difeuffeds > 4 Ere —_ Waser: LLGD. Bv0, 
25.6d. Johnioné» 2001) barorsy¥ - 

This publication confifts-of nineteen Letters iliean Philemon 
arid Cleanthes, in which the latter convinces -the former, that 
the neceffitarian fcheme isthe true+one} jandithat, on the prin- 
ciple of neceflity, thereis.a fare: honedation fex.merit and: demerit 
in human agency ; the merit of an agent copfifting in being de- 
termined by a good motive, 

We do;not expect too fee this» controverfy, treated with more 
perfpicuity or acureneds than itis treated by this excellent wri- 
ter; but we are ftill. perfuaded, that the doctrive of neceflity is a 
metaphyfical collufion’; and,that there are ten thoufand inttances 
in the ordinary occurrences) aflife, in which we are not determined 
by any motives whatever, 


A Vindication of the Obfertations on the. Decline of the Carical 
Chatafery 8x0. 1s, 6d. Jobnfon. : 

T he Obfervations ori the rapid Decline of the Clerical Charac- 
ter, mentioned in our Review for June 178 2,* occafioned’a Letter 
to the late Reétor of Bourton. The publication now before us is 
an anfwet'to that letter, ‘As it. was’ fuppofed-that the ‘atithor of 
the Obfervations was perfonalty concerned, the vindicator ‘pofi- 
tively affirnis, that he'is‘not rélated either to the rector or "patron 
of Boutton; and that he never had the moft remote defigti upon 
that living. The letter-wiiter is particnlarly ‘unfortunate in having 
met with fo able-and fevere-an antagonift, 


P,O ET R Y, 


Tbe Opera Rumpus; or, the Ladies ig the Wrong Box. 4t0. 25. 
. Baldwin, ~ 

This Rumpus, as it is vulgarly intitled, téok its tife from an 
incident in the polite ‘world, which, like other incidents in that 
circle, was, we fhould ‘have thought, Se too trifling a nature to’ call 
for the Mufe’s aid°té “hand it down to ‘paltetity, being nothing 
more than a quarrel betwixt two women of fathion about a box at 
the opera ; the poem, like the event it celebrates, is not worthy of 
pur notice; we fhall, therefore, without expofing the author by 
gjuotations from fach 2 piece, charitably confign it to oblivion. 


| ame ne te 





e See Crit, Rey. yo. liii, p. 473, 
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The Theatrical Portrait,. a Poem, on tbe celebrated Irs, $ jddons. 


bsbadiw 


Ait. 1s. Kearfley; ‘Soe 

There is nothing inthis, poem that’can, lay claim to our readers 

attention or -applaufeThe. fentiments are, trite,and wauilgar, and 

the diéion, is,.poor ane, nels: int,,-;) Fhe author tells us; that the 
leffons of the ilage . 


§; precenate us (bosmight es aa hath faid teach) to > fhun: the vil- 
lain!’s Wily antzion Lb: 
And prize the man who aéts dm-honeft part :” 
and, by way of compliment:to:Shakfpeate, exclaims, 
¢ Ah! but forthee, ‘thou jultly great\and <u, ifes 
We all had been the wretched dubes of wie’? 
Wife and wide are but indifferent rhiities, though rather better 
than thé following 
| & OPer the'black ferole ‘of vivlated lowes, 
With keen ‘remorfe’ the torrur’d mind revolves,’ 
The: pleafures of ‘a ‘happy marriage“are’ ‘thus mofkt coldly and 
wnpoetically defcribed : 
* Thriee happy pair! whofe heartsounitely frown 
‘On ‘all the follies ofthe court and town ; 
Who pleas’d with feenes a country’ life affords, : 
With murmuring'rivers, and’ with bleating ‘herds, 
~~ Far from ‘the buty ‘wor Id. of noife and’ ftrife 
Court the ftill village and a rural. life!’ 


Unirely is quite a ‘new "wordy and ergs nothing: fimilar in its 
found to affords. ‘What an ear "mutt this:author have! Alas, poor 
Siddons'! that thy’ praifes, worthy ofa Hayley or a Seward; fhould 
be fung by’ a‘rhymer fo contemptible f: | 


“Moral Tales. 4 Chrifimas Night’ 's Entertainment, 410. 25, 6de 


ol fewit eould -excufe indecency, or) pleafantry, and good, hu- 
mour conceal .the,want of a. neceflary, decorum, our author 
might be. entitled) to our praife., We,indeed regret .foch a 
proftirution. of thofe talents which might -haye given. a'luftre 
to the beauties of truth and> virtue,,or} added’ to our ftock of 


-harmlefs mirth. 


bas at Gy. rege ag, tig, 
Coombe Wood. A Novel. In a Series of Letters. By the Muthor of 
Barford Abbey, and the Cottage, 2 Vol. t2mo. 6s, Baldwin. 


The public haye, already decided.on ‘the merits of thofe works, 
on which, the.author chufe es to. eftablith Ser fame and reputation ; 
but, whateyer merit they may. poflefs, we have little, hetitation in 
declaring, that the. prefent yolumes are fome of the moft uninter- 
efting. we ever perufed, 


The Two Mentors, a Modern Story, iyi the Author of the Old 
Engl; if Baron. 2 vols: 2m. 6s. Dilly. 


We entirely agree with the fair author, in thinking that ¢ this 
work is calculared to recommend and promote the focial and 
mettic 
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334 Montury Cararocus, 
meftic virtues, by reprefenting them as the only means of happi- 
nefs.’ ‘lo exhibit virtue in its pleafing native hue fhould be the 
bufinefs of genius and ‘tafte; bur ic, aften falls to the lot of thole 
who are little qualified to adorn it with their fancy, or recommend 
it by their reprefentations. On the whole, eur author has'fuc- 
ceeded in her attempt, and deferyes our approbation. 
ME D1 CsA bL: 

A Report made by Order of Govtrament; of a Mémoir containing a 

new, eafy, and fucce/sful Method of treating the Puerperal Fever, 

made ufe of by the late Mr. Douleet, Doctor Regent of the Faculty 

at Paris. Tranflated fromthe F: ench by John Whitchead, M. L. 

«with Notes 800. 459 1°! gAiAg TBC oid 

This new method confitls'in the zamediate exhibition of ipeca- 
evanha, atthe firft’moment-of the attack. Fe is fuppofed that ir 
may iucceed, after fome hour's, but’rhe effeéts are nor fo certainly 
falutary. The fubjequert’ treatment is ‘of little confequence ; 
fmall doies of the kermes' mineral, in oily draughts, are the only 
remedi¢ts which are recommended. The report of the acadeiny 
is decidedly in favour of this remedy ; we can hardly flyle it new, 
fince the very eerly exhibition of emetics ave ftrongly recom- 
mended by our preient phyficianis in all fevers. In fevers from 
infection, where the formation of the difeale can be prevented, 
they are certainly fuceefsful; and probably, if not delayed, they 
may be equally falutary in others. | 

The Report alfo confifls of a very comprehenfive and accurate 
hiftory of the difeafe, and an attempt to explain fome of the fymp- 
toms. ‘The French phyficians attribute it to a retroceffion or me- 
taitatis of the milk, and what has been ftyled, by Dr. Leake and 
others, a ferous fluid in the abdomen, they cali milky; but the 
experiments in the feveral lying-in hotpitals, have fhowa that this 
opinion is groundiefs Women, who fuckle their children, are 
equally fubject to the puerpe:al fever with the others ; and. it 
proceeds in its ufual courfe, though, for fome days, this fecretion 
of milk is not diminifhed. | 

The tranflator has added fome ufeful notes,’ chiefly extracted 
from the different authors whohave treated ot the diforder,: We 
have been long of opinion that this fever is the common putrid 
one, and its-peculiarities owing to the prevailing conilitution, and 
10 the ‘particular ftate of the patient. The diteafe is, however, 
generally a fynochus. We lately remarked *, that there are few 
€pidemics. which do not «firft appear ofthe inflammatory kind, 
and the puerperal fever is yery feldom an exception. “There 
feems to be little foundation for thinking, that inflamed uterus 
occafions the inflammatory fymptoms. if the tranflator, who 
has, in general, executed’ his work with judgment and -ability, 
had frequently attended thefe: complaints, he would have found 
that the pain is not confined to that part, but, as we}] as the 
forenefs and tenfion, is extended over the whole abdomen ; fo that 
the early appearance of inflammation is probably owing to the 
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® See Crit, Review for February, Ps 98. 
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general principle formerly mentioned. The ipecacuanha is, in 
every circumftance, a harmlefs medicine, and ought. to be always 
kept and employed on the firjt appearance pg anil which oc- 
curs after the fecond day.’ We think the intelligence highly 
valuable, even though’ it fhould fometimes. fail; but, it. matt 
be remembered, that ffhte Vomiting is to be'excited, the remedy 
mutt be repeated if this ‘effec? does not foon occur. It is not 

a magical incantation, whofe appearance alone.is fucce{sful. 

An Lenguiry. by, Experiments, into. thé Properties and Effects of 
the Medicinal Mattrsof the Count¥of Effex,by W. M. Trinder, 
LL.B. and M. Do Sve. 4s... Rivangtons 
We find this little pamphlet in many refpects reprehenfible. 

It is on the whole avery vague and qminterefting account of the 

mineral waters of. “Lilbury,. ‘Tilbury,Hall,,Gedea .Hall, Horn 

Church Lane, Foreft, Weald Hall; Upminiter, Witham, Spring- 

field and Little Dunmow. The.experiments are only thofe by. 

means of elective attraction, which are,frequently fallacious, un- 
leis they are, fupported by a very,careful.analyfis, Indeed, in 
two or three inftances,. the, analyfes.of Dr, Higgins, already pub- 
lifhed in every. newfpaper, are. tranicribed; but our author has 
made no additions tothem, ‘The. virtues, of the feveral waters 
feem to be collected from, the. general. fyftems. They are, as 
ufual, numerous, but:;vaguely and ‘inaccurately detailed. Expe- 
rience appears to have had little {hare in the work ; for there is 
feldom a juft difcrimination.of the circumftances which mdieate 
their ufe, and the, cafes, are {6 loofely related, that they are pro- 
bably drawn from the uncertain recollection of general converia- 
tion. We are-orry that impartiality obliges, us to be fevere, but 
there are few works on. the fubject lefs liable to exception. The 
virtues of waters which fuperilition once eftablithed,. folly and.cre- 
dulity have fupporteds, it fhould therefore be the bufinefs,of a 
real philofopher, to diflinguifh probability, from abfurdity, and 
reality from fancies.. He would deferve,well of the public, who 
could afcertain the real effects of mineral waters, abitradied from 
the mere fluid; the changes of air and.of living, more. chearful 
fcenes, and more varied avocations.. We have long withed for fuch 

a work, but can hardly expect it, while, fafhion fupports the delu- 

fion, and thofe who are beit qualified to, withdraw, the matk are 
moft interefted in fixing and fupportingyit... ., . 

MISCELLANEOUS.» 

The Family Pidure; or, Domeftic Dialogues .on amiable: and inte- 
refling Subjects. By. Thomas Holeroft,, ‘Lavo Kolumes., 120. 
Se avis. revi te herent i . 
The defign of thefe little. volumes js to amafe and infra 
for the former purpofe,: the author has collected.a variety of en- 
tertaining adventures, from various/,and generally refpea&- 
able fources;. from the..moft inftrugtive, memoirs of kings 
and ftatefmen.to,the Tales. of the,Genii. }.-Thefe are chiefly: im- 
troduced in converfations between, the different perfons of two 
amiable families, who, by their obfervations, draw from thefe 
pleafing vehicles much ufeful infraction. Our author deferves 
great 
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-gteat commendation for this very Iaudable intention, and for the 
yudginent with which he has conducted the execution of it. 
Every Man his own Farrier; or, the whole Art of Farriery laid 
open: By Francis Clater, late Farrier at Newark. 8vo. 55. 6d. 
¥n Boards. Bladon. ~~» x : 
This tra¢t feems to be the refult of long experience, and it is 
executed with judgment and propriety. Farriery is, however, 
fill in a very uncertain ftate: a few receipts, compounded with 
little fkiil: from rough and difcordant materials, are its chief bafis. 
Our author is more careful, in. many refpects, than his predc- 
ceffors ; yet, if this article fhould reach him, we would fuggett 
2 few obfervations that would correct his views, and improve his 
practice : to other readers they will not be wholly ufelefs. The 
acute difeafes of horfes are’mghly inflammatory, and they are 
alfo frequently fubjeét to urinary complaints of the fame kind ; 
yet the chief medicines are ftimulating, and the diuretics and 
purges acrid and refinous. Nitre is therefore the moft uleful 
remedy, and may be employed in a much larger quantity than 
wfual, while the cathartics fhould confift only of the faline pur-. 
gatives, with fena or fome other equally mild. They may be 
giver? in a mafh, in very large dofes, and the horfe will never 
feel the inconveniences which refult from the common medicines. 
The caftor oil with falt is alfo frequently of the higheft ufe. An 
urinary complaint, to which horfes are fubject, is the catarrhus 
vefice, or a difcharge of mucus from the bladder, with high- 
coloured urine, from hard riding; and the turpentines are 
highly injurious. ‘We might, if neceflary, enlarge this article; 
but it is enough to point out the bafis of a more rational and 
falutary practice. Our author will be readily able to follow a 
plan like this, and we can enfure its fuccefs; though farriers 
may at firft be difpleafed at reje€ting aloes, turpentine, and dia- | 
nte. We find that his innovations are not at prefent very 
agreeable to his bréthren of the faculty; but every attempt at 
improvement, when offered with candor, and fupported by rea- 
fon or experience, merits our warmeft approbation. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE writer of the article on Mr. Malham’s Arithmetic, in laft month’s 
Review, is forry that he was obliged to {peak of that performance in a way 
that appears to have been fo painful to the author's feelings. . He affures 
Mr. Malham, that he was aétuated by nv other motives than thofe which 
the duties of his prevince, and fidelity te the public, demanded. The 
number of ufeful rules omitted in the prefent treatife, are, it fees, re- 
ferved for.afecond publication; but -as Mr. Malham acknowleges ‘that no 
direct reafon was given fur this umiffion, how can he, with propriety, be 
difpleafed with the writer for noticing a circumftance fo apparently incon- 
fiftent with the title of his book, and the Javith profeflions in-his preface? 
The obfervation did not arife from ‘ an anxioifnefs about little things, 2 
defire to cenfure, or a want of proper attention’, ‘as Mr. Malham would 
infinuate. A minute examination of the work was not neceffary toa perfon 
-who has fome knowlege of what.has been already written upon the fubje@. 
Mr. Malham’s book had a_candid perufa], and the opinien given of it was 
neither the effect of ill-pature or interefted partiality. 
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